




















DESIGN FOR VICTORY 
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Consider where America might be today if livestock producers had made no effort to 
improve their herds over the past 75 years. If they had not created animals yielding more 
and better pounds of meat per 100 pounds of feed, the food situation today might be serious. 
The livestock producers of America have aided materially in keeping our soldiers, our civilians 
and our allies strong and healthy. 
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The livestock producers of America were also largely instrumental in establishing public 
livestock markets. For over a half century they have realized the need for strong, dependable 
markets where supply and demand are concentrated. Without the assistance of these producers 
the Central Markets of this nation would not have become important and efficient marketing 
centers where buyers from many states congregate to bid on dependable supplies. 
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Producers will find they can aid the war effort by selling their livestock on a Central 
Market where modern facilities and concentrated buying power move it quickly and efficiently 
to production channels for the “firing line’. 



























































PROPERTY OF THE 
SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


UALITY 
RANGE 
RAMS 


Our flocks have back of them more 





than half a century of selective breed- 
ing. But to continue to improve them 
and produce BETTER RAMS for ou: 


customers we purchased five top single 





rams and six top pens from the seven- 
TOP RAMBOUILLET RAM 


National Ram Sale 1942 ; is 

Reno ci meagan nA teen breeders who consigned -Ram 
bouillet Rams to the 1942 National 
Ram Sale. 


For Better Rams and Larger Profits 
Contact Any of the Following Agents . . . 


Our General Agent 


ROY R. MOORE 


EVANSTON WYOMING 


Other Agents 





cde, WANs eae ora soe he ss Shoshoni, Wyoming 

Top pen of Five Rambouillet Rams CELSO MADARIETA............... Elko, Nevada 
National Ram Sale 1942 

Purchased by us at $210.00 a head a a rere Vernal, Utah 

MONTE M. MOORE............... Colby, Kansas 


or Evanston, Wyoming 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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Inside or Outside 
| PENS 


are available to shippers of 
over two million sheep and 
lambs to 


OGDEN 


annually. 


Buy or Sell 


WHERE THE DEMAND AND 
SUPPLIES EXIST. 











ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 





















UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
to Boost Your 
S 
Production 


By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma Franklin Bluestone Drench 
for Soremouth Powder for Stomach and 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacteri Tape Worms 
ranklin Ovine Mixe erin : : ; 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Franco Castrator 
Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches, Syringes, 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


* VACCINES ARE TO SUPPLY 


f=, 
Ag ~ 
Catalog|#.* 


A postal 
will bring it. | 








Ane-eS THE MEAT OF AMERICA 











The Cutting Chute 


BRINGING THE SHEEP INTO CAMp 


We are indebted to V. O. McWhorter y 
Yakima, Washington, for the cover Pictuy 
on this month’s issue. It was shot by Patg, 
Sinkey of Movietone News, who recently 
made a moving picture of the McWhory 
sheep. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S GOODS EXPORTS 


During the twelve months ending Septem. 
ber 30, 1942, the shipments of woolens anj 
worsteds from Great Britain amounted 
92,796,000 square yards, compared wit 
66,032,000 square yards for the previoy 
year, the Pastoral Review for March, 194 
states. ‘This accomplishment,” the item rp. 
ports, “is more noteworthy because of th 
loss of Continental markets which absorbed 
an appreciable proportion of British pre-wy 
trade. The loss of these outlets has bee 
offset by greater opportunities in South 
Africa and the American Continent, wher 
Germany, Italy and France previously had 
considerable trading. The United Kingdom 
exports of tops and yarns have declined con. 
siderably, as Europe was a very large pwr. 
chaser of them, and no fresh avenues ar 
available as an offset.” 


AUSTRALIAN GROWERS SEEK 
POST-WAR SECURITY 


The annual conference of the Australian 
Wool Producers Federation in February ap 
proved a resolution suggesting that wool 
growers’ organizations of Australia contact 
the United Kingdom Government “‘to urge 
approval of a five-year plan to succeed the 
present wool agreement for the purchase of 
the Australian wool clips on a flat rate 
basis of not less than 15% d. per pound 
(Australian currency) and that New Zea 
land and South African organizations be in 
vited to cooperate in the project.’’ (In U.§. 
currency, 15% d. would amount to about 
31 cents under normal exchange rates.) 

_ 


SMALLER FLOCKS IN U. S. 


In his annual report to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pacific Wool Growers, Man- 
ager R. A. Ward made the following state- 
ment: 

“The American sheep industry is passing 
from the large range operators to the smaller 
growers. Of the some 500,000 sheep grow- 
ers in the country, 486,000 own under 300 
head of sheep. Oregon has 7,339 wool grow: 
ers, of which 6,648 own under 300; Wash- 
ington has 2,358, of which 2,156 own under 
300; California has 5,435, of which 4,186 
own under 300; Idaho has 5,816 growers, of 
which 5,108 own under 300; and Nevada has 
533. growers of which 393 own under 300 
head.” : 


* * * 
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LUMBER FOR FARMS 

W.P.B. and W.F.A. have arranged a pro 
gram to relieve farmers’ lumber needs for 
essential farm repair and construction need- 
ed for taking care of expanded crop and 


The National Wool Grower 
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exis 


men 


Ju 





livestock production, and to meet lumber 
shortages in certain areas. The program ex- 
dudes lumber for farm dwellings. Under 
the program, W.P.B. extends an AA-2 rat- 
ing for delivery of 500 million board feet of 
pictur lumber during June, July, August and Sep- 
y Patel tember, on authorized purchase certificates. 
recent Certificates will be issued to farmer appli- 
Whortele cants by the County Farm Rationing Com- 
mittees. State and county lumber quotas 
will be established by the U.S.D.A. War 
Boards on the basis of increased food pro- 
TS duction and the need for replacement or 
Septem. repair of farm buildings and facilities. 
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NATION’S FOOD SUPPLY 
d with 


revie Grover B. Hill, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
1, 1943 riculture, told the convention of the. Wy- 
tem a oming Stock Growers Association at Lusk 
of thee 0” June 2 that the nation’s food supply will 
bsorbed be sufficient to “see us through the war. 
pre-war But while stating that America has about 
s heen three million more cattle than the previous 
South all-time record and about 13 million more 
where 28S and more poultry than ever before, 
ly had 2 addition to the largest number of milk 
gdom's § COWS in history, Mr. Hill warned that there 
od con. Was no food to waste and that rationing is 
se pur. mandatory. Existence of the fear that there 
1es ary Will not be sufficient feed for the cattle on 
the range and to fatten out beef in feedlots 
was also noted by Mr. Hill. 


oe * co 


. SALE OF LARGE RANCH HOLDINGS 

" Waite Phillips, wealthy Oklahoma oil man, 
pany has sold to McDaniel & Sons, Inc., of Som- 
> erton, Arizona, his ranch holdings in New 
t Mexico covering 119,000 acres and 8,000 
aa cattle and sheep for $1,300,000, according 


ed th to an item in the Record Stockman for 
| ©B june 3. The remaining 11,000 acres, also 


—_ with livestock, of the Phillips’ holdings was 

> + sold to the Heck Brothers of Cimarron, New 

“a Mexico. 

be j Sometime ago Mr. Phillips gave 130,000 
a acres to the Boy Scouts of America for a 

an summer camp and a trust for the organiza- 


tin. This gift included the Philmont ranch 


mI headquarters, with its 28-room, 14-bath 
home, and all his registered horses, cattle 
and sheep. 

of Di- * ¢ 


Man- CUFFS ON PANTS AGAIN ALLOWED 
state- The W.P.B., on June 1, removed all re- 
strictions on the finishing of men’s and boy’s 
assing F woo] pants with cuffs. However, since the 
mallet § length of the trouser leg is still fixed, it is 
8TOW § considered doubtful that many real, full 
or 300 B cuffs will appear. The no-cuff restriction 
grow’ B has been in effect since March, 1942. 
Wash- 


* ae * 


— STYLES FOR WOMEN’S CLOTHES 
“ STANDARDIZED 
ars, 


1a hes The first general revision of Order L-85 
r 300 (women’s and children’s apparel) since its 
original issuance over a year ago, announced 
on May 25, puts a partial fabric control in 
the design and manufacture of individual 
S. 
L pro- Basic measurements are planned to keep 
is for existing wardrobes in fashion and discour- 
need- age non-essential purchases for replace- 
» and & ments, 
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FOR SALE 


20,000 HEAD GOOD SMOOTH 
YEARLING EWES 
Located at Crosbyton, Texas; 
would load on Santa Fe. 

Will sell in any size bunches. 
Over ‘half of these yearlings are 
Rambouillet and Corriedale cross; 
others, good smooth Rambouillet 

ewes. 


JESS ELROD & SONS 


Box 1191 San: Angelo, Texas 


FOR SALE: STUD RAMS AND 
RANGE RAMS 


Suffolks and 


Hampshires 


Also a few Suffolk ewes and 
ewe lambs. 


GEO. A. REED 


Route 2, Burley, Idaho 























THE J. E. SMITH 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


(Founded 1877) 
Mason E. Folsom 
(Grandson of J. E. Smith) 
Owner and Manager 


Phone 1-FX-2 Route 2 
Gekeler Lane, La Grande, Oregon 
(Ranch formerly located at Pilot Rock, Ore.) 


Breeders of Revistered 

and Pure Bred .. 

Prize DELAINE RAMS 
C TYPE 


and Registered Breeding 
Ewes 


Mountaineer II whose fleece was awarded 
grand champiorship at the 1941 Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in Portland. 


1943 Offerings: 83 head of registered and purebred yearling Delaine rams; 10 
head of registered and purebred Delaine stud rams, including Mountaineer II shown 
above; and 30 head of very choice Lincoln-Delaine cross ram lambs. 

Since 1934 we have followed a selective line of breeding, using prize-winning Ohio rams on our 
choice registered ewes, and striving for an open-faced, wide-horned, less wrinkly sheep with a compact 
but not overly dense fleece and a larger body. Our accomplishments are indicated in Mountaineer II. 
All our offerings. this year are of similar build and conformation. 

The Delaine is the finest of the fine-wooled sheep and any Delaine cross proves a real investment 
in a heavier wool clip, and in most cases a larger, better type of sheep. 

We guarantee our rams in every respect 




















POLO RANCH 


HAMPSHIRES AND CORRIEDALES 


Dispersion Sale of Hampshire Ewes 


Owing to work entailed in keeping over 2000 registrations, I have 
decided to sell all my registered Hampshire ewes from yearlings to six- 
year-olds. 4 


Also my registered Corriedale ewes from threes to fives. Am keep- 
ing my yearling and two-year-old ewes. 


Would prefer to sell open ewes, delivery August 15 to September 1. 


STUD AND RANGE RAMS IN BOTH BREEDS, SINGLY AND IN 
LARGER NUMBERS FOR SALE. 


Apply to 
MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Proprietor 


or 


FRANK SWENSON, Shepherd and Manager 
BIG HORN, WYOMING 


























NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 

F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 

R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Vice Presidents 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 

T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Fred T. Earwood, Sonora, Texas 

H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Honorary Vice President 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer 

F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 

Ramon C. Aso, Phoenix, Arizona 

J. L. Sawyer, Oakdale, California 

E. Clair Hotgbkiss, Hotchkiss, Colorado 

H. B. Soulen, Weiser, Idaho 

H. C. Gardiner. Anaconda, Montana 

Gordon Griswold, Elko, Nevada 

Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 

Walter A. Holt, Pendleton, Oregon 

Walter L. Cunningham, Belle Fourche, 

South Dakota 

Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

A. E. Lawson, Yakima, Washington 

J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona -Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Eugene Campbell, President 

Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 
James L. Sawyer, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
1002 Midland Savings Building, Denver 
E. Clair Hotchkiss, President 

A. L. Linger, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
316 Noble Building, Boise 

H. B. Soulen, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Asseciation 
Helena 

Sylvan J. Pauly, President 

Paul Etchepare, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
449 Gazette Blidg., Reno 

Gordon Griswold, President 

Jerry Sheehan, Secretary 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Pendleton 

Mac Hoke, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 
Del Rio 

Horace Fawcett, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper. Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
Miller Building, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City . 
8. B. Bomford, President 

A. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

John A. Reed, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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VIAL 


Reciprocal (rade Agreements 


N MAY 19 I testified before the Senate Finance Com- 

mittee to express the attitude of the National Wool 
Growers Association toward the trade-agreement policy as 
outlined in the Association’s resolution of last January. 
The House had amended the original resolution to limit 
this extension to two years instead of three; also to provide 
that no trade agreement could be negotiated with a country 
respecting commodities controlled by international cartels. 

On June 2 the Senate adopted the House Resolution 
without change by a vote of 59 to 23. Votes of Senators 
from the range states on the principal amendments and on 
the bill itself are printed in this issue of the Wool Grower. 

A great many Senators and Representatives of both 
parties appear to have been influenced by the idea that 
the discontinuation of the trade-agreement program would 
injure the relations of this country with its allies in the 
postwar era. The unsoundness of this argument was pre- 
sented in the May Wool Grower, but it seems to have 
prevailed. 

It is improbable that any more new agreements will 
be negotiated during the war, but such is legally possible. 


It is also quite evident that this country will never 
again have a general tariff bill written by the Congress. 
We must expect an indefinite continuation of the trade- 
agreement program or the determination of import duties 
by some bureau or commission. Such bureau or com- 
mission, however, can be expected to operate under fairly 
definite principles laid down by Congress. 


Weat Price Rollback 


When I left Salt Lake May 16 the O.P.A. seemed to 
be rather quieted down in regard to the question oi 
ceiling prices on live animals. That subject is still rather 
quiet, but the discussion is centered around a newer and 
equally difficult proposal. The President announced that 
there would be a 10 per cent rollback in wholesale and 
retail prices of meat. This was a concession to labor and 
consumers generally. The President’s announcement also 
provided that processors of meat would be paid out of the 
Treasury in the amount of approximately 2 cents a pound. 
This was to offset the decrease in their ceiling prices and 
is theoretically designed to enable them to maintain current 
prices to livestock producers. Whether or not it will do 
so is a very debatable question. I testified against the 
whole plan on June 3, before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee. 

It is more than probable that in the near future the 
Congress will pass legislation limiting or preventing the 
payment of government subsidies calculated to maintain 
prices to producers. The packers are also opposing th® 
plan. While the date of its effectiveness for meat has not 
been given out, I expect that such will be done soon. 


TW 


June, 1943 


Washington, D.C. 
June 4, 1943. 


The labor organizations are demanding rollbacks in 
prices on other commodities. The situation is badly con- 
fused by the coal miners’ strike. The C.1.O. and A. F. of L. 
heads visited the White House yesterday and insisted upon 
rollbacks on other food commodities. 


War eat Board 


It was officially announced on June 3 that a War 
Meat Board of nine members had been appointed to have 
headquarters in Chicago. The board is to organize there 
on June 7. This board comprises representatives of the 
War Food Administration, the O.P.A., the War Depart- 
ment, and processors. It is expected to have control over 
all government buying, civilian rationing and prices. It 
will attack the black market question through limitation 
of slaughter permits. It is the most encouraging move that 
has been made so far, and if it is allowed to operate as 
intended it can accomplish a good deal. 

There is still a possibility that Chester Davis, now 
War Food Administrator, will be given direct control of 
food rationing and prices as now exercised by the O.P.A. 
This would combine under one responsible and courageous 
head the control of food production and distribution. 


Wool Ceilings 


C. J. Fawcett, J. B. Wilson and myself have had two 
more strenuous sessions with the Textile Division of the 
O.P.A. These were in further prosecution of our claim 
that the wool price ceilings should be revised upward, in 
compliance with our interpretation of the law of October 
2. About all we have gained since our conferences in March 
is that no lawyers were present. However, the economists 
were just as hard to negotiate with. 

All divisions of the O.P.A. are observing the Presi- 
dent’s: “hold-the-line” order and are not permitted to 
exercise any discretion as to the interpretation of the 
law. The Tariff Commission had reported to the O.P.A. 
that costs of wool production in the West had advanced 
from 31.8 cents per pound in 1941 to 40.7 cents in 1943. 
The officials claim that this percentage increase has been 
equaled by the rise in the market during’the same period 
and consequently that no revision of the ceiling prices is 
required. They are filing a brief on the whole matter with 
Judge Vinson, the new Director of Economic Stabilization. 
The situation does not look very hopeful. 


Ammunition 


The W.P.B. informs us that the situation is improving 
slightly as to amounts of ammunition that can be made 
available for use against predatory animals. There is still 
great difficulty in getting allotments from Army officials 
and in getting them shipped when available. They inform 
us that the procedure in all areas is now uniform in pro- 
viding forms for stock owners to make out at the retail 
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hardware store. These are to be honored, so far as supplies 
will permit, at that store or else through wholesale dis- 
tributor from which the store obtains its supplies. 


Coffee 


There have been five or six conferences with the O.P.A. 
over coffee rationing and recognition of sheep outfits as 
institutional users. Most sheep outfits were removed from 
the institutional class by the amendment published on 
May 24. This amendment was calculated to allow more 
meat for loggers, miners, fishermen and sheep herders. 
Perhaps inadvertently it removed sheepmen from the 
institutional class and required them to operate on a con- 
sumer basis. We understand, however, that a further 
amendment is under consideration that will allow most 
sheep outfits to be returned to the institutional class. With 


institutional users there does not seem to be much cop, 
plaint over the coffee supplies. On the’ consumer basis 
each employee would be limited to four pounds a month 


In one of our conferences with Dr. Rowe, who is in chang 
of food rationing, this whole question was analyzed care. 


Labor 


fully, and we are very hopeful that the situation will $002 
improve. The best that can be done is to keep closely jy 
touch with the local and state rationing board officials 


The proposed agreement with the Mexican Gover. 
ment to provide for recruiting of sheep labor by Unite 
States Government agencies was not adopted. As mattey 
now stand. the best that can be done in attempting 
obtain labor is to use the United States employmen 
services and the county agricultural war boards. 


F. R. MARSHALL 





0. P. A. Ceiling Prices 


T PRESENT there is not much 

prospect of a raise in the wool 
ceiling prices of the Office of Price 
Administration. In March the wool 
growers’ committee at Washington 
visited economists and attorneys in 
the Textile Division of the O.P.A. and 
made strong representations to the 
effect that the October 2, 1942, 
amendments to the Price Control Act 
call for upward revisions of wool 
ceiling prices. In those amendments 
it was provided that ceiling prices 
should be adjusted from time to time 
to reflect increases in cost of pro- 
duction since January, 1941. 


The position of the O.P.A. econo- 
mists on this point is that while Tariff 
Commission figures on cost of pro- 
duction show an increase of 31 per 
cent since January, 1941, yet the in- 
crease in the average farm value of 
wools, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, has been around 32 
per cent. 


On June 2 and 3, long conferences 
were held with these economists. 
Criticism was made of the accuracy 
of the average farm values, as re- 
ported by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and as to the proper inter- 
pretation of the October 2 amend- 
ments. 


It was understood, of course, that 
the O.P.A. officials were bound by 
the President’s “hold-the-line” order 
to make no advance in the ceiling 
prices. Any conflict between the ad- 
herence to the later order and the 
proper interpretation of the law can 
be lodged with higher officials. It was 
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agreed that the economists would 
submit a brief to the new Director of 
Economic Stabilization, Justice F. M. 
Vinson in which the position of the 
economists would be presented along 
with the objections to their methods 
made by growers’ representatives. 

If Justice Vinson should support 
the position of the economists, it is 
still possible, though not very prob- 
able, that a change in the situation 
can be caused by Congressional action. 
Considerable sentiment has developed 
in both branches of the Congress in 
favor of transferring the powers over 
prices of foods and fibers to the War 
Food Administration. Officials of that 
body may take a different view of the 
interpretation of the law or of the 
methods of determining increased 
costs of production. It is also possible 
that Congress may further amend the 
law to recognize more adequately the 
necessity of upward adjustments of 
some ceiling price scales. 








SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 

San Angelo (Texas) Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 27-28 

Idaho Ram Sale, Filer: August 4 

West Texas Ram Sale and Show, 
Eden: August 4-6 

New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
August 14 

Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton: August 
20 ' 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: August 24-25 

Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview: 
September 15 

Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah: November 7-10 

Chicago Market Fat Stock and Car- 
lot Competition: November 29- 
December 2. 











Western Senators’ Votes 
On Trade Agreements 


N JUNE 1, the Senate defeated 
by 50 to 31 the O’Mahoney 
amendment which would have rv 
quired approval of trade agreements 
by Congress before they could become 
effective. Western Senators present 
and voting, or paired, were recorded 
as follows: 
For—Bushfield, Chaney, Clark (Idaho), 
Holman, Johnson (Colorado); McCarran, Me- 


Nary, Millikin, Murray, O’Daniel, O’Mahoney, 
Robertson, Scrugham, Thomas (Idaho). 


Against—Bone, Connally, Downey, Gurney, 
Hatch, Hayden, McFarland, Thomas (Utah), 
Wallgren. 


On June 2, the Senate defeated by 
44 to 33 the Maloney amendment, 
framed to require ratification of trade 
agreements by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. Western Senators, present 
and voting, or paired, were recorded 
as follows: 


For Bushfield, Chaney, Clark (Idaho), 
Holman, Johnson (Colorado), McCarran, -Me- 
Nary, Millikin, Murray, O’Daniel, O’Mahoney, 
Robertson, Scrugham, Thomas (Idaho). 


Against—Bone, Connally, Downey, Gurney, 
Hatch, Hayden, McFarland, Wallgren, Thomas 
(Utah). 


The vote on the final passage of the 
unamended resolution to extend the 
trade agreements law until 1945 was 
59 for and 23 against. Western Sen- 
ators voted or were paired as follows: 


For—Bone, Chaney, Connally, 
Gurney, Hatch, Hayden, 
Nary, Murray, Wallgren. 

Against—Bushfield, Clark (Idaho), John- 
son (Colorado), McCarran, Millikin, O’Daniel, 
O’Mahoney, Scrugham, (Idaho), 
Robertson. 


Downey, 
McFarland, Me- 


Thomas 
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OOLS of the 1943 clip are now 
moving quite fapidly to the 


Commodity Credit Corporation thro- 


ugh the handlers approved for this 
purpose by that corporation. In the 
May issue of the Wool Grower (page 
12) there was presented a list of the 
handlers that had been approved up 
to May 1. The list as of June 1 is 
printed with this article. 

Appraisals of wool in the hands of 
approved handlers are now in progress 
in all six districts. In some districts, 
particularly in Portland and Texas, 
some delay was occasioned by the 
difficulty in securing the services of 
qualified appraisers. The wool houses 
have cooperated with the C.C.C. in 
making available the services of com- 
petent men. The whole appraisal un- 
dertaking is being rapidly coordinated 
under the capable management of 
Durham Jones, who enjoys the con- 
fidence of the trade as well as of the 
growers who are acquainted with him. 
During this month, Mr. Jones is visit- 
ing all of the appraisal districts to give 
detailed instructions as to the methods 
of making the appraisals and handling 
the various forms and reports. 

Some clips have already been paid 
for. The Wool Grower has not as yet 
been able to obtain copies of a suf- 
ficient number of reports of appraisals 
of clips to base any judgment as to 
the accuracy of the work. We hope, 
however, in future issues to present 
as many as possible of the appraisals 
of unidentified clips. 

It was reported that there has been 
some dissatisfaction with the net re- 
turns to growers after making the 
prescribed reductions from the ap- 
praised values, which are in accord- 
ance with ceiling prices fixed by the 
Office of Price Administration. Just 
how much basis there may be for this 
criticism, it is impossible to say at 
this time. However, some applications 
have been made for reappraisals, and 
we understand that in a few cases 
the second examination has been 
more favorable to the grower. Under 
the plan, when such a result is ob- 
tained, the grower is not required to 
pay the fee prescribed for reappraise- 
ment. 

As pointed out in several issues of 
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the Wool Grower since this plan came 
under discussion, it was to be ex- 
pected that there would be some sur- 
prises to growers having clips running 
to more than average shrinkages for 
their communities and on which the 
clean value was lower. 





George C. Daley, Regional Wool Appraiser 
for the Area covering Oregon, Washington, 
and California, with headquarters at Port- 
land. 


It is often conceded that dealers’ 
purchases at country points are, to 
some extent, made on the average 
basis of values for particular areas. 
Under the present plan however there 
would be no averaging of values of 
clips, and each grower’s product must 
be considered solely on its merits 
when appraised by the appraisal com- 
mittee. If some growers find that the 
values now being placed on their clips 
seem to be out of line, they may find 
that it is due to heavier shrinkage or 
some defects as pointed out in the 
article entitled, ‘Dollars Per Fleece” 
in the May issue of the Wool Grower 
(page 26.) The most practical method 
of comparing one year’s wool values 
with those of other years is that of 
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taking both grease weight and price 
into account and figuring the dollar 
value per fleece. 


Comparison with last year’s prices 
cannot be fairly made for clips that 
have a higher shrinkage this year. 
Possibly some of the dissatisfaction 
with recent appraisals has been caused 
by failure to recognize higher shrink- 
age in ’43 clips. Here again the fairest 
basis of comparison is on the basis 
of dollars per fleece. 


The Wool Grower has not learned 
of any cases in which the C.C.C. has 
appraised clips that were contracted 
to dealers prior to April 25, at which 
time the takeover became effective. It 
is generally recognized, however, that 
some growers who contracted their 
clips in March may have obtained a 
higher net return than would result 
from the C.C.C. appraisals. The fact 
that dealers were able to turn con- 
tracts to mills at a rapid rate and 
thereby operate on a margin less than 
252 cents per grease pound explains 
this situation. It now seems probable 
that most of the earlier contracted 
clips were sold on a basis of values 
at or at least close to ceiling prices. 
The difference between the dealers’ 
margin in handling these clips and the 
deductions under the C.C.C. plan ex- 
plains the apparent higher net returns 
on earlier sales. 


In this connection, however, it al- 
ways should be remembered that the 
wave of active contracting had dried 
up before the C.C.C. plan took effect 
on April 25. Apparently the dealers 
had contracted as large a volume of 
wool as could be turned over to the 
mills. Some growers who were trying 
to contract in the last week prior to 
April 25 were unable to make sales. 

Even in the event that some ap- 
praisals may be disappointing the in- 
dustry has the assurance that all wools 
will be taken on the established price 
basis and that there will be no gaps 
in the market, such as occurred last 
year when, for a long period, .a large 
volume of wool was practically un- 
salable. 

Also, the government is in the 
domestic wool business and can be 
expected to continue this relationship 
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Samples of C.C.C. Wool: Appraisals 














Ce: : in Gilet ana 1 Clean Value Grease Value 
Origin of Clip Weight Grade Staple Gases Shrinkage “aes ‘Boon 
Sacramento Valley, California..... 60-64s Combing 52% $1.15 55.20¢ 
San Joaquin, California ............... 64s Fr. Combing 63% 1.12 41.44¢ 
San Joaquin, California .............. 60%-64s 60% F. Combing 60%-40% 60% -$1.12 43.32c 
40% -64s 40% Combing 40% -62% 40%- 1.18 
Deer Lodge, Montana .................. 15,215 60-64s 90% F. Combing 57% $1.15 49.45¢ 
10% F. Combing 
Hohrs, Montana ............................ 1,653 60-64s Combing 58% % 1.18 48.97c 
ae eee 13,932 pd — Combing Choice 50% 1.08 54.00¢ 
0-50s 
Re eee ee ee 8,438 70% -64s Fr. Combing Average 64% 1.15 41.40¢ 
30%-60s 
| SR  ”. eeee 40,374 64s Fr. Combing Average 65% 1.17 40.95¢ 








until the time arrives for the liquid- 
ation of the stockpile. 

Expectation that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s connection with 
the wool industry can be maintained 
during the period of the liquidation 
of the stockpile, if desired by growers, 
was further justified by statements 
made by Mr. J. B. Hutson, president 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
in testifying before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on May 
21. At that time Representative Fred 
L. Crawford of Michigan interrogated 
Mr. Hutson at length about the posi- 
tion of the C.C.C. on extending the 
1943 wool plan for the duration or 
until the disposition of the stockpile 
wools. One of Mr. Crawford’s leading 
questions was as follows: 


We say to him (the wool grower) in sub- 
stance, that we, the Congress, or the Cum- 
modity Credit Corporation, that we can- 
not make a commitment to you beyond the 
1943 crop, because we buy on an annual 
basis, and he gets the idea that roughly the 
war may end in 1944. 


Well, he naturally wonders why he can- 
not have protection throughout the war pe- 
riod, and let us say two years beyond the 
war period, as was discussed down there 
at the hearing that day. 


Now, if Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the enactment of this bill can assure the 
wool industry that it will be protected for 
the duration, plus, say two years, let us 
give a rough time in which to move out 
these accumulated stocks of imported wools, 
that would be one proposition to him, but 
for this program to be adopted and no com- 
mitments beyond the 1943 crop, with the 
importations as they are now, the wool in- 
dustry does not see through at all so we 
will probably have to deal with that in 
rather a large way before we get this bill 
across the floor. 

So if you could prepare for us, in due 
time, a statement dealing specifically with 
the question of wool, as it is peculiarly situ- 
ated, and put that in the record, it would 
help us a lot. 

Mr. Hutson agreed to furnishing 
the committee with a further state- 
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ment in reply to Congressman Craw- 
ford’s question and also stated: 


I will make this comment at this time. 
I believe that something along the line that 
Congressman Crawford has suggested would 
be in line with the action that Congress has 
taken with respect to other commodities. 
I am_thinking specifically about the guar- 
anties with respect to the protection of the 
prices under the Steagall amendment until 
two years after the war, and also the pro- 
tection of the prices of certain other com- 
modities until two years after the war, for 
which we have had legislative enactment. 

This happened not to have been a pro- 
claimed commodity because it is not pos- 
sible to get a big increase in the production 
of wool in this country, and it has not been 
one of the so-called proclaimed commodi- 
ties, but I am rather inclined to agree that 
it has a problem very similar to that of 
these proclaimed commodities. 


Approved Wool Handlers 


IST of Handlers of Western Shorn 

Wools under Commodity Credit 

Corporation’s 1943 Wool Purchase 
Program as of June 9, 1943: 


Adams & Leland, 
Massachusetts. 
Akeroyed, James & Company, 127 Market St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Angell, Brondson, & Dupont, St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Beatty & Gorham, Inc., 268 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Biggs, E. 
Missouri. 

Blue Mountain Hide, Wool & Fur Company, 1204 
S. W. Front Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

Bond-Baker Co., Ltd., Roswell, New Mexico. 

Brett, Chester S., Inc., 222 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Caldwell, James H. & Company, 103 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Collins & Rowbotham, 401 Summer St., 
Massachusetts. 

Colonial Wool Company, 316 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Continental Live Stock Loan Company, Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. 

Copeland Milnes Wool Company, 153 W. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Daniel, James L. Warehouse, Eden, Texas. 

Davis Wool Company, 51 Melcher St., 
Massachusetts. 

Dewey, Gould & Company, 401 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Domestic Wool Company, 200 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Dutton & Lucas, 246 Summer St., 
chusetts. 

Elliott, R. C. & Company, 70 N. 3rd West, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Farnsworth, Stevenson & Company, 268 Summer 
St.. Boston, Massachusetts. 

Frank, L. & Sons Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 





Inc., 273 Summer St., Boston, 
253 Summer 
W. & Company, 


Inc., Kansas City, 


Boston, 


Boston, 


Boston, Massa- 


Greenwood, Edward R., 158 Summer St., Boston 
Massachusetts. : 

Griffis, Theo, Wool Warehouse, Coleman, Texg, 

Haber, H. I., Wool Company, 98 Folsom St., Sap 
Francisco, California. 

Hafner Wool Warehouse, Newell, South Dakota. 

Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 252 Summer St., Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Harris Wool & Fur Company, 2204 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Hills, Oglesby & Devine, 292 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Horners’, Uvalde. Texas. 


Lindsay, Harold T., 49 Melcher St., Boston, Mg. 
sachusetts. 
Lindsay, R. H. Co., Inc., 273 Summer St., Bo. 


ton, Massachusetts. 
, Carl M., Roades & Company, 222 Summer 
St., Boston, Massachusetts. ie 


Macintosh & Hitchcock, 2300 Walnut, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Marriner, Kenneth W., 298 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Marston, Walter M., 401 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusett: 


8. 

Menard Wool & Mohair Company, Menard, Texas, 

—_— & Wilkins, 4677 Lafayette, Denver, Colo 
rado. 

Mid-West Fur Exchange, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Inc., 11 Melcher St, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

National Wool Marketing Corp., 281 Summer St, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


23 S. Third West &t., 


Ohio Wool Growers Ass’n., 2050 S. Hizh &t,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ott. Richard M., 240 Summer St., Boston, Mas 
sachusetts. 

Pacifi¢é Fur & Wool Company, 1031 Front St. 


San Francisco. California. 

Prcifie Wool Growers, 734 W. N. 14th Ave., Port 
lard, Oregon. 

Pattersor & Company, Irc., 266 Summer St.. Bos 
tom. Massachusetts. 

Portland Hide & Wool Company. Pert!ar4. Oregor. 

Producers Weo! &Mohair Company. Del Rio. Tex’s. 

Reilly, J. R., & Company, 246 Summer St., Bo:ton, 
Messachusetts. 

Rhore. Ger. D.. Warehouse. Coleman. 

S & S Wool & Fur Company. 
Dallas Texas. 

Sarderson Wool Commission Compary. Sande son, 
Texas. 

Schuft, Max, Belle Fourche. South Dakota. 

Schwartz, L. Company, Uvalde, Texas. 

Sheldon & Company, 216 Summer S&t., 
Massachusetts. 

Shepherd-Hitchcock & Company, 200 Summer &t., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Sheraton & Schultz, 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass2- 
chusetts. 

Smith, R. E., 185 
chusetts. 

Stanfield, J. B., 

regon. 


Texas. 
1505 Camp S&t., 


B sto, 


Summer St., Boston, Massa- 


Ine., Henry Building, Portland, 
Sturenburg & Company, Inc., 232 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


‘ Taichert, Jos. A., Company, Las Vezas, New M2x- 
ico. 


Summer St. 


Tryon, E. H., Inc., San Francisco, California. 


Twin City Hide & Fur Company, 2344 Territorial, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Uvalde Wool & Mohair Company, Uvalde, Texas. 


Webb, Chas. J., Sons Company, Inc., 116 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Perinsylvania. 


Western Wool Storage, Portland, Oregon. 
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West Texas Wool & Mohair Ass’n., Mertzon, 
Texas. 

Winslow & Company, 248 Summer S&t., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Wool Growers Central Storage, San Angelo, Texas. 


Wool Growers Whse. & Marketing Company, 
Casper, Wyoming. 
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Meal Prices, Rollback and Subsidies 


N JUNE 5, the Office of Price 

Administration announced that 
the program of rolling back retail 
prices on meat and payment of sub- 
sidies to the processors would become 
effective on June 21. On that date, 
wholesale and retail official ceilings 
will be reduced by 10 per cent, and 
this will work out to the equivalent 
of reductions of from 5 to 8 cents a 
pound on different retail cuts in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


The program had been effective for 
butter about a week earlier, and a 
reduction in coffee prices is to be 
made effective some time in June. 

The plan of rolling back wholesale 
and retail prices on meat, butter, and 
coffee is a phase of the President's 
“hold-the-line”’ order and the promise 
to labor and consumer interests to 
prevent further rises in the cost of 
living. 

At the time the original plan was 
announced, directives were issued to 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Food Administration, and the 
Defense Supplies Corporation to pre- 
pare plans for payment of subsidies 
to processors. Since it is recognized 
that future production cannot be 
maintained under reduced prices, it is 
expected to maintain current markets 
for producers by payment of subsidies 
to processors. The processors’ subsidy 
payments are announced as really 
being made in the interest of main- 
taining production. The wholesale 
meat ceiling as observed by packers 
will undergo an average reduction of 
about 2. cents a pound and sales made 
on that basis to retailers, who will 
correspondingly reduce their prices. 
The amount of the 2-cent reduction in 
a packer’s wholesale price will be ap- 
plied to his production for a month 
and will be paid to him out of Treas- 
ury funds by the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. 

It is generally considered that the 
rollback is, in fact, mainly a consumer 
concession. However, under existing 
law it must be administered and de- 
fended on the basis of encouraging 
food production. 

Producers, processors and retailers 
who attended a conference with 
government officials in Washington on 
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May 27 attempted to show how the 
operation of the subsidy payments 
could not be made practical or accur- 
ate. The packers, however, consented 
to cooperate further with the Defense 
Supplies Corporation and the O.P.A. 
in an effort to reach a practical and 
equitable basis of making the subsidy 
payments. It is understood that an 
acceptable plan had not yet been 
reached when the announcement was 
made that subsidies would be payable 
to packers on stocks slaughtered on 
and after June 7 and that the lower 
wholesale and retail prices would take 
effect on June 21. 


The rollback and subsidy plan is 
not calculated to effect any change in 
prices of live animals. However, the 
subsidy payment to the processors for 
the purpose of maintaining their 
wholesale ceilings is theoretically de- 
signed to enable them to maintain 
prices for live animals on a basis cor- 
responding to the original ceiling 
prices. There never was, and is not 
now any guarantee or promise of sup- 
port for live animal prices. It is quite 
probable that with the large demand 
for meat and comparatively small 
supplies, especially in the case of 
lambs, recent prices may prevail 
through this year. 


Inquiry was made by the writer as 
to whether there had been any official 


discussion of floor prices on cattle 


and lambs as a means of giving suf- 
ficient confidence to producers to 
cause them to maintain or increase 
meat production. It was answered that 
floor prices for these classes of ani- 
mals had not been considered. Last 
fall Secretary Wickard announced a 
floor price on live hogs on the basis 
of $13.25 at Chicago. This figure was 
later increased to $13.75. 


Subsidies to milk producers are al- 
ready being paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in some eastern 
cities. In this case the C.C.C. pays 
the producers prices higher than the 
O.P.A. ceilings and then sells the milk 
back to distributors at a lower price. 
This plan is calculated to maintain 
production and yet hold down retail 
prices. The C.C.C. had asked the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, however, for a further appro- 


priation of one billion dollars to main- 
tain the subsidy payments on various 
commodities, of which canned goods 
are prominent. This committee, in re- 
porting out the bill, inserted a pro- 
vision that none of the half billion 
dollars allotted could be used for pay- 
ment of subsidy on any commodity 
unless there had been specific authori- 
zation by. Congress. 

There is also considerable feeling in 
the Senate against the subsidy idea. 
Many of the legislators feel that the 
proper way to maintain production is 
to allow consumer prices to advance 
as much as is necessary to ensure ade- 
quate food supplies. Congressional 
opinion is divided on this matter, but 
it seems at the present time that the 
majority sentiment is against subsidy 
payments. There undoubtedly will be 
Congressional action in respect to ap- 
propriations for the C.C.C., and later 
on the same matter will arise when 
consideration is given to the bill of 
appropriations for the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. 

While all this has been going on 
there has been no reopening of the 
question of establishing ceiling prices 
on live animals. This question may 
still come up for active consideration, 
but if the War Meat Board functions 
as is contemplated, the idea of setting 
up prices on live animals may be 
abandoned. 

F. R. M. 


Meat Production in May 


OTAL meat production in May was 
15 per cent greater than the 
preceding month, the American Meat 
Institute announced on June 1. Co- 
incidentally, military demands have 
become more pressing, civilian ap- 
petites have become whetted by harder 
work, and pocketbooks have expand- 
ed, and lend-lease purchases have 
been stepped up. 

During the month, the Institute 
estimates that 5,500,000 hogs were 
marketed at federally inspected pack- 
ing plants, which is 24 per cent higher 
than in April and 41 per cent above 
May, 1942. Beef production, estimated 
at 435,000,000 pounds, was 9 per cent 
lower than in May, 1942, although 
slightly higher than in April. Approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 pounds of lamb was 
produced last month, representing a 
7 per cent increase over April of this 
year. 











War Meat Board 


N JUNE 2 the Office of War In- 

formation announced the mem- 
bership of the new War Meat Board. 
The establishment of the War Meat 
Board is mainly a development of the 
ideas formulated in the conference 
held at Chicago, April 1, 2, and 3. At 
that time representatives of 93 nation- 
al, state and local livestock organiza- 
tions discussed the entire government 
meat situation. Later this group met 
with a large representation of the 
packing industry, and a Livestock 
Council was established to represent 
the entire meat industry. A meat pro- 
gram as recommended by the Council 
to the government was presented on 
page 8 of the April Wool Grower. 


The government’s War Meat Board 
as now set up in Chicago has been 
organized quite largely along the line 
recommended by the Livestock Coun- 
cil. The membership of the Board is 
as follows: 

Chairman: Harry E. Reed, chief of the 
Livestock and Meats Branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration. 

Vice Chairman: W. O. Fraser. assistant 
chief of the Livestock and Meats Branch 
of the F. D. A. 

Other government representatives: Col. 
Paul P. Logan, Subsistence Branch, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, U. S. Army; 
John J. Madigan, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, who will represent that agency 
in meat rationing; and Wells E. Hunt, who 
will represent the O.P.A. in meat pricing. 

Industry members: A. L. Scott, Swift and 
Company, Chicago, and John Heinz, Heinz 
Riverside Abattoir, Baltimore. consultants 
on beef supplies; Gus Robert, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago, consultant on canned 
meat supplies; Walter A. Netsch, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, and George C. Abra- 
ham, Abraham Bros., Memphis, Tennessee, 
consultants on veal, lamb and mutton sup- 
plies; Harold E. Meyer, Meyer Packing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ralph H. Daig- 
neau, Geo. A. Hormel and Company, Austin, 
Minnesota, consultants on pork supplies. 


It is also understood that there will 
be set up a livestock advisory com- 
mittee consisting of 20 members and 
including three lamb raisers and one 
or two feeders. This committee will 
serve in an advisory capacity to enable 
the War Meat Board to keep closely 
in touch with production matters. 

The work to be conducted by the 
Board was partially outlined in the 
following official release: 

Establishment of a War Meat Board to 


facilitate the handling of the nation’s meat 
supply was announced May 15 by the War 
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Food Administration and the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Members of the Meat Board. who are to 
be named later, will consist of a chairman, 
the authorized representative of the War 
Food Administrator; a representative of the 
United States armed forces to be named 
by the Quartermaster General; a _ repre- 
sentative of the War Food Administration 
responsible for other governmental purchas- 
es of meats; a representative of the Food 
Rationing Division of the O.P.A.; and a 
representative of the Price Division of the 
O.P.A. In addition, top men to be selected 
from the meat industry will be named to 
the Board to cover the following divisions 
of the trade: pork, beef, small stock such 
as lamb, veal and mutton, and canned meat. 

The respective government members will 
have authority to act for the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, the Quartermaster General and 
the Administrator of the O.P.A. to carry out 
the functions of the Board consistent with 
the general policies of the agencies. 

The nine-man Board, serving as the ‘‘nerve 
center” for the entire wartime meat man- 
agement program, will operate in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Quarterly and yearly requirements for 
meat by the armed forces, civilians, and 
lend-lease agencies will continue to be de- 
termined by the allocation authorities in 
Washington. The War Meat Board will take 
steps to make effective the allocation and 
distribution of the national meat supply 
among the three claimant groups, taking in- 
to account the total quantity of meat avail- 
able from day to day and week to week. The 
War Meat Board is set up to effectuate this 
wartime meat management program through 
a continuing close coordination of govern- 
mental meat controls through direct co- 
operation of all government agencies in- 
volved and all segments of the livestock 
and meat industry. 

Through the Chairman the Board will 
have authority to call in at any time repre- 
sentatives of the livestock and ‘meat in- 
dustry to serve as advisors to the Board in 
the conduct of its operations. Similarly, the 
Board may request the counsel or assist- 
ance of representatives of the various gov- 
ernmental agencies and others to advise and 
assist in the performance of its functions. 

Several important factors were taken in- 
to consideration in setting up the War Meat 
Board since wartime regulation of the live- 
stock and meat industry involves the most 
difficult and complex of all food problems 
encountered thus far in the war effort. 
Briefly they are: 

(1)Wide decentralization of the industry 
adds greatly to the complexities of ade- 
quate government controls; 

(2) There is a wide variation both by 
seasons and areas in the movement of live 
stock to market and there is a wide vari- 
ation in demand by seasons and by areas; 

(3) Meat is perishable and must be moved 
into consumption quickly, necessitating a 
flexible and active administrative control; 

(4) Substitution of wartime régulations 
for normal market influences has brought a 
number of problems such as black markets, 
price squeeze on slaughterers, difficulty in 





procuring requirements of the armed fon, 
and lend-lease, and maldistribution amp 
civilians. All of these difficulties, War Pool 
Administration officials explained. are tray 
able to the lack of balance between « 
mand and supply. 

Control of demand and supply throyg 
the government’s three-point program * 
under way, including: (1) consumer mea 
rationing, (2) slaughter permits and reg. 
istration, and (3) uniform dollars-and-ceny 
retail price ceilings, is fundamental to the 
over-all meat management program, off. 
cials said. 


Retail Meat Ceilings 


E _dollar-and-cents retail meat 

ceilings on lamb and mutton, » 
printed in the April issue of the Wo 
Grower, became effective on May 1 
with very little change. 

On May 13, complete retail dolla. 
and-cents ceiling prices for Kosher 
beef, veal, lamb and mutton cuts wer 
issued to become effective May 1i. 
Only the forequarter of the carcass of 
an animal is Koshered. The prices for 
these forequarter Kosher cuts range 
from 7 to 11 cents per pound higher 
than the non-Kosher. 

On May 14 an amendment to this 
Maximum Price Regulation 355 lower. 
ed the retail price of lamb and mutton 
10 per cent below the established price 
effective May 17 in stores with a 194 
sales volume of $250,000 or mor 
when the total combined sales for all 
“chain stores’ in the group was over 
40 million dollars. 

It is presumed that these retail 
ceiling prices are in effect until more 
definite information is released on the 
rollback and subsidy controversy now 
pending. 








Lamb Con tracting 
In Montana 


E contracting of lambs is report: 

ed by the Montana Wool Grower 
as being very spotted and confined 
largely to the northern and _ north 
western parts of the state. For 2,00) 
choice blackfaced ewe lambs 14% 
cents is reported as having been paid, 
with 1314 and 1334 cents taking mixed 


Tes 





blackfaced lambs. From 1214 to 1 
cents is the range on mixed white 
faced lambs. Blackfaced wether lambs 
are being contracted at 1314 cents anf 
whitefaced wether lambs at 131, cents. 
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Testimony of Secretary 
Warshall 


Before the United States Senate 
Committee on Finance 
May 19, 1943 


Relating to H. J. Res. 111: To extend 
for three years the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 


The National Wool Growers Association is 
a voluntary organization with headquarters 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and has been in ex- 
istence for 78 years. 

The membership of the Association con- 
sists principally of wool growers in Texas 
and twelve other western states having state 
organizations affiliated with the National. 

These states have 36 million of the 55 
million sheep in the United States as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture on 
January 1, 1943. 

The position of our Association in regard 
to continuation of the trade agreements pro- 
gram was expressed by unanimous vote in 
our 78th annual convention, held at Salt 
lake City, January 25 and 26, 1943, as 
follows: 

"In 1934, under the pressure of emer- 
gency, the Congress relinquished its treaty- 
and tariff-making duties by granting au- 
thority to the Executive to enter into so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements with for- 
eign nations without the constitutional pro- 
viso for Senate approval. This grant of au- 
thority expires in June, and the Executive 
Department has now asked that it be ex- 
tended. 

“We were opposed to this grant when it 
first was made, and its operation has only 
served to increase our misgivings. We be- 
lieve the law is clearly unconstitutional. 

‘Its operation has served only to discour- 
age those engaged in agriculture, who, seem- 
ingly, have been singled out to bear the 
brunt of most tariff reductions so far made. 

“We are opposed to a further extension 
of this grant unless, in the judgment of the 
Congress, some compelling reason exists 
which has not as yet been made public. In 
that evént, it should be approved only after 
requiring that all treaties be submitted to 
the Senate for its approval, as is provided in 
our Constitution and as is the case in every 
foreign country with which we have made 
a trade agreement. 

‘If we practice democracy at home, we 
may better preach it abroad.” 

I should like, first, to express the satis- 
faction of the wool growers in being able 
to discuss this question before those who 
will make the final decision. When we ap- 
Pear before the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information to express our views on pro- 
Posed new trade agreements, we feel that 
there is not much hope that our expres- 
sions will ever reach those by whom the 
terms of the new agreements are written. 

While the wool growers are opposed to 
continuation of the trade agreements pro- 
gram in its present form, we are not iso- 
lationists. We feel that, so long as twenty- 
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six of the thirty trade agreements now in ef- 
fect have had to be subjected to legisla- 
tive action in their respective countries, a 
similar requirement by the United States 
cannot fairly be taken as any indication of 
this country’s intent to desert its allies or 
discontinue its very liberal policies in con- 
nection with international affairs. 


Wool’ Reductions Since 1934 


Since 1934 duties on wool and lambs and 
on wool imported in manufactured form have 
been reduced through trade agreements with 
the United Kingdom, France, Argentina, and 
Mexico. 

The agreement with the United King- 
dom became provisionally effective on No- 
vember 17, 1938, and was later ratified by 
the British Parliament. The duty on wool 
imported in the form of rags was reduced 
from 18 cents to 9 -cents per pound. In 
the next calendar year, the imports of rags, 
chiefly from Great Britain, increased by 785 
per cent, or the equivalent of 20 million 
pounds of wool. The increases in imports of 
two types of cloth and clothing in the same 
year were 219 per cent and 69 per cent, 
and equal in all to 21 million pounds of 
wool. 

In 1936, an agreement with France re- 
duced duties to the world on yarn, pile and 
knit fabrics, thus increasing imports of for- 
eign wool and decreasing the potential de- 
mand for domestic wool by American manu- 
facturers. 

The agreement with Argentina was signed 
on October 14, 1941. The rate on dutiable 
wools not finer than 40’s was reduced from 
24 to 13 cents per pound of clean content. 
On wools not finer than 44’s the reduction 
was from 29 to 17 cents per pound. The 
war situation makes it impossible fairly 
to determine the effect of these tariff de- 
creases on wool imports. 

The agreement with Mexico was signed 
December 23, 1942. It reduced the duties 
on sheep and lambs from $3.00 per head -to 
$1.50. 

Our industry has perhaps been fortunate 
in not having been subjected to more tariff 
changes under the trade agreement pro- 
gram. We know, however, that negotiations 
with Australia were under discussion until 
interrupted by the outbreak of the war. 

If the program is continued without mod- 
ification, we shall still feel that there is a 
shotgun behind the door which may be 
brought into play at any time. 


Foreign Trade and Prosperity 

In testifying for this resolution before the 
Ways and Means Committee on April 14, Dr. 
Francis Sayre presented data and _ state- 
ments concerning foreign trade and prices 
for domestic agricultural products. Dr. Sayre 
referred to the striking correlation between 
the figures for foreign trade and farm prices, 
and concluded that rising volume of foreign 
trade causes higher pay rolls and agricul- 
tural prices. These are his words: 

“First. * * * When imports are highest, 
factory workers in the United States are 
earning the most money. These are times 
of increased purchasing power and of good 
demand, both for domestic and imported 
products. 

“Second. Farm prices and farmers’ in- 


- come go up when foreign trade increases 


and decline when foreign trade declines. 
This is true whether we look at total for- 
eign trade or at imports as a whole, or ex- 
ports as a whole, or at imports of agricul- 
tural products.” 

We can agree with Dr. Sayre that there 
is a close correlation between the volume 
of foreign trade and our domestic agricul- 
tural prices and pay rolls. I think, how- 
ever, that there is at least room for a great 
deal of argument as to whether the for- 
eign trade is the cause or the result of do- 
mestic prosperity. I submit that it can just 
as fairly be argued that our imports and 
exports increase when we are having pros- 
perous conditions in this country, and that 
increased foreign trade is the result, rather 
than the cause of domestic prosperity. 

The Net Effect of Trade Agreements Upon 
Agriculture 

The Tariff Commission has prepared ma- 
terial showing the value of agricultural and 
non-agricultural imports and exports for 
the years 1934-37-38-39-40. Because of the 
effect of the war upon foreign trade, I am 
comparing the figures for 1934 with those for 
1939 to show how agriculture has fared 
under the agreements that were in effect 
in the latter year. 

It must be stated that this study cannot 
include trade with Argentina and Uruguay 
since the agreements with those countries 
were not negotiated until 1941. 

Non-competitive agricultural imports are 
not separated from competitive imports. 
However, it seems fair to consider increases 
in imports following tariff changes as con- 
sisting of competitive commodities since non- 
competitive imports are practically duty- 
free and have not been directly affected by 
the trade agreements. 

From 1934 to 1939 agricultural imports 
from trade-agreement countries increased 
from 512 to 717 million dollars, or 40 per 
cent. In the same period agricultural ex- 
ports to the same countries increased by 57 
million dollars, or 14 per cent. 

The net effect was an additional volume 
of agricultural imports amounting to 148 mil- 
lion dollars. As referred to above this in- 
crease must be considered as consisting of 
products that are competitive with prod- 
ucts of American farms and ranches. 

Imports of non-agricultural products from 
trade-agreement countries from 1934 to 1939 
increased from 545 to 828 million dollars, or 
52 per cent. But exports of non-agricultural 
products to trade-agreement countries rose 
from 869 to 1644 million dollars or 89 per 
cent. 

Industry had a net gain of 492 million dol- 
lars in its trade with these countries while 
agriculture took a net loss of 148 million 
dollars. 

Frequently, it is argued that our increased 
exports of industrial materials cause larger 
pay rolls and increased demand for home- 
produced food and fibers. This idea might 
hold water if American farmers enjoyed the 
market for the increased consumption by 
American labor of such larger quantities of 
farm products. But when the increase in food 
and fiber requirements is supplied by in- 
creased imports, the farmer has, at least, 
received no benefit. 
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This policy of increasing agricultural im- 
ports in order to promote industrial exports, 
carried out to its full and logical result, 
would ultimately place the United States in 
the position of some other countries which 
produce chiefly manufactured goods and are 
dependent for food on the products of other 
countries. 

I think there will be no argument on the 
statement that this country should maintain 
its independence in food supplies, and not 
use its tariffs to promote industry at the 
expense of agriculture. 


Civilian Wool Quotas 
Increased 


E War Production Board on 

June 8 increased the wool allot- 
ment or quota for the manufacture 
of civilian worsted and woolen fabrics 
and yarns. It was stated that this 
action was made because of the im- 
provement in the country’s wool 
supply. 

This amendment to the wool re- 
striction order covers the period from 
May 3 through July 31, 1943, and it is 
very probable that this relaxation will 
be continued for an indefinite period. 

The quota for worsted manufac- 
turers was raised from 30 per cent to 
70 per cent of each manufacturer’s 
quarterly consumption of wool based 
on his consumption during the first 
half of 1941. 

The. allotment for woolen manu- 
facturers was boosted from 5 per cent 
to 50 per cent based on the same pro- 
duction period of 1941. 

The additional allotments that had 
been granted manufacturers if the 
wool was blended with substitute 
fibers was eliminated by this order; 
thereby removing one of the greatest 
objections from the wool industry. 

The order also liberalized other pro- 
visions: the limiting of new wool in 
blankets and lounging robes to 65 per 
cent was removed and the provision 
whereby a manufacturer could secure 
additional wool by using lower grades 
was also canceled. 

News reports indicate that Austra- 
lian wool continues to arrive in large 
quantities, so there is little doubt that 
the relaxing of restrictions on wool 
for domestic consumption is entirely 
warranted. 

W.P.B. officials declared that there 
is sufficient manpower and machinery 
to meet all essential civilian needs as 
well as the heavy demands of armed 
services and lend-lease. 
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Hearings Set for 
Wool Rate Case 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on June 2, assigned 
Docket No. 28863, Wool and Mohair 
Rates, for hearing. The National Wool 
Growers Association asked for an in- 
vestigation of wool and mohair rates 
in July of last year and the Com- 
mission docketed the case early in the 
fall, but delayed setting the hearings 
on request of the parties involved un- 
til the necessary material could be 
assembled. Participating in the case 
with the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation are all of its affiliated state 
associations except New Mexico, the 
National Wool Marketing Association, 
Pacific Wool Growers, National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, Live 
Stock Traffic Association, and the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
Dates and places of hearings are 
designated as follows: 


Chicago (Morrison Hotel), 
1943. 

Salt Lake City (Hotel Utah), September 
10, 1943. 

San Francisco (St. Francis Hotel), Sep- 
tember 15, 1943. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
tember 22, 1943. 

Boston (Hotel Lennox), 
1943. 


August 31, 


(Hotel Texas), Sep- 


September 28, 





Congressional Hearings 
On Jackson Hole 
Monument 


E House Committee on Public 
Lands commenced hearings, May 
14, on Congressman Barrett’s bill for 
revocation of the Presidential Pro- 
clamation creating the Jackson Hole 
Monument under the Antiquities Act. 

Members of the National Park Serv- 
ice tried to substantiate claims that 
the historical and geological import- 
ance of the land involved warranted 
its establishment as a monument, 
while a large delegation from Wyo- 
ming presented the stockmen’s posi- 
tion in such a convincing manner that 
Secretary Ickes himself appeared be- 
fore the committee to support the 
proclamation. _ 

The State of Wyoming has also 
instituted suit against the Federal 
Government to test the validity of the 
proclamation. 





Wide publicity has been given , 
the Jackson Hole affair through th 
press, particularly in Time of May 17 
which showed Wallace Beery, moving 
picture star, and other armed ranchey 
ready to drive their stock onto th 
grazing lands covered by the progl). 
mation after having refused to make 
out the applications for grazing pe. 
mits as required by the National Park 
Service. 





Ogden Commission Mer 
Cooperate 


N MAY 1 the commission firms 

of the Ogden Union Stockyards 
began the deduction of 75 cents per 
car and one third of a cent per head 
on drive-in lambs sold at the Ogden 
market. One third of the collections 
made go to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for the promotion of 
all meats in general. Two thirds, or 
in the case of carload lots, 50 cents 
per car, also goes to the Meat Board 
earmarked for special lamb promotion 
work. 

This special lamb collection was 
started at the request of the National 
and state associations tributary to the 
Ogden market. The Ogden firms are 
the second group to cooperate under 
the plan of securing funds for the 
promotion of lamb. The commission 
firms at Denver have made the col- 
lections since December, 1938. 

The cooperation of the Ogden com- 
mission firms is greatly appreciated 
by the industry. 





In Memoriam 


RS. FLORENCE THOMAS, wife 

of Senator John Thomas of 
Idaho, died in Washington, D. C., on 
May 15, of a cerebral hemorrhage 
following a sinus operation. Funeral 
services were held in Gooding, Idaho, 
on Thursday, May 20, and Senator 
Thomas returned to Washington on 
June 1, to be joined there later by 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Peavey, of 
Twin Falls. 

Mrs. Thomas was born in Iowa in 
1873 and married Senator Thomas in 
1906. In addition to her husband and 
daughter, she is survived by two 
grandchildren and two sisters. 
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Farm Supplies 


War Production Board issued, 
on June 1, two orders to assist 


farmers in securing much needed 
farm supplies. The first order known 
as General Preference Order M-330 
provides for the detailing by the 
WP.B. of “special instructions to 
manufacturers or distributors direct- 
ing the production, segregation, ear- 
marking, or delivery of listed farm 
supplies, the cancellation of any order, 
or the shifting of orders placed with 
one manufacturer or distributor to 
another, in such manner as it may 
deem necessary to assure that listed 
farm supplies are made available to 
farmers.” 

This list comprises 67 different 
items which are all included in the 
supplies listed below. 

The second order, known as Prior- 
ities Regulation 19, gives instructions 
as to how a farmer gets a priority 
to buy farm supplies from a dealer. 

The regulation states that when a 
farmer orders farm supplies on the 
list from a dealer who has them in 
stock, the dealer must fill the order 
if the farmer gives him a signed certi- 
ficate as follows: “I certify to the 
War Production Board that I am a 
farmer and that the supplies covered 
by this order are needed now and will 
be used for the operation of a farm.” 
(A farmer is defined as a person who 
engages in farming as a business, by 
raising crops, livestock, bees or 
poultry. ) 

The dealer may sell these items 
without a certificate, but he must get 
a certificate at the time he sells if he 
wants to use it to get a priority for 
replacing the supplies. 

Purchases at one time under $25, 
of any item, may be obtained without 
getting approval from the County 
Farm Rationing Committee, but for 
purchases at one time over $25 of any 
itm written approval of the com- 
mittee must be secured. 

The following is a list of the 140 
farm items included in the above 
regulation; it does not cover second 
hand items: 


Auger bits, axes, bale ties, barbed wire, 
baskets, batteries for flashlights, radios, 
fences, telephones, and ignition, metal belt 
fasteners, bit braces, blacksmith’s pincers, 
hoof knives, blow torches, blowers and 
forges, bolts and nuts, boxes, brooder ther- 
mometers, brushes for motor repair, bull 
mings, burlap bags, sheath cable up to 75 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 


National Ram Sale 
August 24 and 25, 1943 


Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah 


* 
ENTRIES NOW CLOSED 


+ 


Owing to conditions at the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, 
it will be impossible to accept entries from any new con- 
signors this year, and numbers from our old consigners will 
not be above those of last year. 


* 


QUALITY, OF COURSE, WILL BE EXCELLENT AND 

REFLECT THE IMPROVEMENT BREEDERS HAVE MADE 

TO MEET THE COUNTRY’S MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
REQUIREMENTS IN WOOL AND LAMBS. 


* 


Rambouillets, Hampshires, Suffolks, Corriedales, Panamas, 
Columbias, and Crossbreds: Stud Rams, Pens of 
5 Registered Rams, and Range Rams. 


* 


509 McCornick Building 





For catalogs (available August 15), address, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Salt Lake City, Utah 




















feet, calf weaners, cans for gasoline and 
kerosene, halter and cow tie chains, tie out 
chains, harness chains, log chains, tractor 
tire chains, welded coil under 1%”, repair 
links, clevises and swivels, cold chisels, in- 
sulated copper wire up to 75 feet in length, 
crates, curry combs, breast drills, ‘hand 
drills, post drills, carbon steel blacksmith 
drills, carbon steel bit stock drills, carbon 
steel straight shank drills, eave troughs and 
conductors, egg cases, feed troughs, fenc- 
ing, files, food choppers, forks, grain scoops, 
grease fittings and oil cups, hand operated 
grease guns, grind stones, grinders, hack- 
saw blades, hacksaw frames, hames, ham- 
mers, hampers, hand cultivators, hand spray- 
ers, handles for small tools, handles for steel 
goods, harness leather, harness hardware, 
hoes, hog rings, hoof rasps, hoof snippers, 
horsecollars, horseshoe nails and calks, horse- 
shoes, horseshoe tongs, husking pins and 
hooks, jacks for farm tractors, butcher 
knives, corn knives, grafting knives, hay 


knives, hoof knives, stockmen’s knives, lan- 
terns, mattocks, mauls, meat choppers, milk 
pails, milk strainers, motors, fractional un- 
der 1 HP, motor starters under 1 HP, mule 
shoes, nails, oilers, padlocks, galvanized 
pails, picks, wrought iron water pipe (2” 
and under), well casing, pipe fittings, fence 
pliers, slip joint pliers, plow bolts, plow 
shares, post hole diggers, potato forks, po- 
tato hooks, poultry hardware, poultry net- 
ting, pump cylinders, pump rods and coup- 
lings, punches, pin and machine, hand rakes, 
ridge roll, rivets and burrs, corrugated roof- 
ing, rope, (1” and under), safety switches, 
saws and saw blades, screw drivers, shovels, 
staples, stock watering tanks, tackle blocks, 
tin snips, tire gauges, tire pumps, galvan- 
ized tubs, valley tin valves, vises, wagon 
hardware, wagon wood stock, wedges, weld- 
ing rods and electrodes, well points, wheel- 
barrows, wire screen, wiring fittings and 
wrenches. 
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\h | \ | The Range Countn 


Wyoming 


Unfavorable weather prevailed, be- 
ing much too cold for best vegetation 
growth. Rains were adequate locally, 
but as the season was appreciably re- 
tarded, only the earlier, hardier forage 
plants have made satisfactory growth. 
Shearing, lambing and other opera- 
tions with livestock were hampered, 
but in most sections livestock con- 
tinue in good or satisfactory condition. 


South Dakota 


Cold, cloudy, unfavorable weather 
prevailed, with frequent, though. not 
heavy nor adequate rains as a rule. 
Meadows and forage growth generally 
are improving, but have been materi- 
ally retarded, and are not yet ade- 
quate for present livestock - needs. 
However, livestock remain in good 
condition nearly everywhere. 


Redig, Harding County 


Nearly everyone lost more lambs 
this year than last. Help was scarce 
and the weather unfavorable. It has 
been a very backward spring, being 
too cold for the grass to grow well 
and having very little moisture. The 
season is about a month behind (May 
27). 

We’re short of herders; some sheep- 
men are using Mexican labor. There 
was also a slight shortage in shearers, 
and there are not nearly enough trap- 
pers to cover the territory for coyote 
control, nor any .25-35 shells available 
for that work. 

J. M. Truman 


Grenville, Day County . 


Feed on the spring range is fine 
(May 26), although the grass was 
rather slow in starting, it being quite 
cold during April. There is plenty of 
moisture in the ground, as we had a 
heavy-snow winter in this, the north- 
eastern part of the state. 

We had almost a 100 per cent lamb- 
ing in March but April lambers only 
saved 90 per cent of the crop. 

Some small flock owners reported 
poor luck last year and quite a few 
of them sold out last fall and early 
winter. 
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Sheep shearers are getting from 20 
to 25 cents per head with board and 
good ones are hard to get. Hired help 
for lambing could not be had, and I 
had to do the best I could and lambed 
out my own bunch. There are not 
many sheep owners in this territory 
who have over 500 head and they 
have very little help. 

Coyotes are not very troublesome 
this spring but they are plentiful just 
the same. H. Raedsch 


Deerfield, Pennington County 


Our flocks came through a long 
hard winter in good condition, and 





RANGE CONDITIONS ON JUNE | 


Feed conditions are generally fair to 
very good on western ranges, except in 
parts of the Southwest. Cool weather and 
lack of moisture during May delayed the 
development of new feed in some of the 
central and northern Great Plains and in 
the Great Basin and the Northwest. Rain- 
fall’ developed new feed in the southern 
plains and Texas, with dry conditions con- 
tinuing in West Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


Range feed conditions are average or 
above in most of the area east of the 
Rockies, except in West Texas and New 
Mexico but below the relatively high con- 
dition of the past two years. West of the 
main range the condition of range feed is 
below average except in California. The 
higher summer ranges are well supplied 
with moisture, with feed developing later 
than usual. Range feed is good but late in 
Montana, the Dakotas, Wyoming and 
western Nebraska, with early June rains 
relieving dry areas except in parts of 
Nebraska and southwest Wyoming. Pastures 
and ranges have good feed in Kansas and 
Colorado, except for the dry local western 
areas and the San Luis Valley of Colorado. 
Oklahoma has good pasture feed except 
for dry spots in the Panhandle. Texas has 
good range feed following May rains ex- 
cept for local dry areas in South Texas, 
along the west side of the Panhandle and 
the very dry parts of west Texas. New 
Mexico ranges are very dry with short 
feed in the south and southwest, with only 
local temporary relief from May rains in 
the north and east. 

Range feed is fairly good in Nevada 
and Utah, but made a poor growth, due 
to cold, dry weather, but received some~ 
relief from early June rains. The lower 
ranges in Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
continued to develop slowly with cool, dry 
weather during May, resulting in rather 
short feed, which has been helped by early 
June rains. Arizona ranges have short dry 
feed except in local northern areas. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


GS. BD: Az 











while we had a pretty fair lambing 
we have lost quite a few lambs singe 
Coyotes are more troublesome thay 
ever, and we are badly in need of 
ammunition. 

Miller Brothers 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


Conditions here during May were 
only fair to good; we need moisture 
(May 25). 

After using a lot of inexperienced 
help, sheepmen finally got through 
lambing, but with a 10 per cent 
smaller yield than in 1942. There was 
no shortage in shearers, however, and 
the clip was shorn at 25 to 28 cents 
per head, the higher figure being paid 
where board was not given. For these 
amounts, the contractor furnished the 
plant and the tier and sacker. 

The county agent has been helpful 
in solving our labor problems. At 
present we are getting some herders 
from New Mexico. 

We are having increased difficulties 
in handling the coyote problem, as 
there are no local hunters available 
and insufficient supplies of ammuni- 
tion. 

Max Schuft. 


Montana. 


Colder than usual weather prevail- 
ed, retarding the growth of pastures, 
hay and vegetation generally, though 
moisture was ample in most sections 
of the state. Weather conditions were 
none too favorable for lambing and 
calving, but as a general rule livestock 
are in satisfactory condition, and for- 
age conditions are improving steadily. 


McLeod, Sweetgrass County 


Range conditions up here—south 
central Montana—are ideal. We have 
had lots of moisture and early grass. 
The sheep had good new grass by 
the 5th of April. May has been cold 
with lots of rain and some snows. 


B. B. Miles 
Idaho 


om ss <a tf eo Ge ae 





Subnormal temperatures were ut 
favorable for vegetation growth, and 
rains were adequate only locally, for 
this time of year. Alfalfa and forage 
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generally have made slow growth. 
Pasturage is good in the northern por- 
tion, but needs rain in places rather 
badly in the south, though livestock 
in general are still in good shape. 


Challis, Custer County 


As a result of cold weather and 
frequent storms, feed is about three 
weeks late (May 25). In other years 
we have warm weather and occasional 
showers at this time. 

Although about 25 per cent short 
in our lambing help, we managed to 
save about the same number of lambs 
per 100 ewes as in the previous year. 
Efficient methods in the destruction 
of coyotes have cut their numbers and 
our losses considerably. 

We had no difficulty in getting 
shearers at 20 cents per head with 
board. The contract rate. was 2214 
cents and board, but that covered 
only the shearing and the machinery, 
no other labor. 

Merle Drake 


Washington 


Temperatures were somewhat below 
normal in western areas and much 
below normal in eastern counties, 
most of the month, but conditions 
were rapidly improving at the close. 
Rains have been adequate and of good 
frequency to favor growth, the low 


temperatures only serving to retard. 


the growth. Sheep are being moved 
to summer ranges, and livestock are 
generally in normal condition. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Due to the late spring, feed has 
been plentiful during May. Our lamb- 
ing percentages are smaller than last 
year’s, due to unfavorable weather 
conditions and increased losses from 
coyotes, as no government trappers 
are working here and only a small 
supply of ammunition is available. 

Shearing cost us 27 cents per head 
with board, that figure covering ma- 
chines, tier and sacker also. 

Emil Roberts 


Oregon 


Temperatures were near or appreci- 
ably below normal, with a few frosty 
nights, all tending to slow up vegeta- 
tion growth. Rains were well distri- 
buted, and in most sections adequate 
for present needs. Some alfalfa was 
damaged by frost. Pasturage is ade- 
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quate yet in most counties, and live- 
stock are still in good or satisfactory 
condition. 


California 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what above normal as a rule through 
the month, with only minor variations 
between the coast and interior areas. 
Rains were light, moderate, or negli- 
gible. The growth of pastures, ranges, 
and meadows has been satisfactory 
and feed is good. Livestock have thus 
continued in favorable condition. 


Glenn, Glenn County 


May brought too much drying north 
wind which stopped the growth of 
pastures, and feed conditions are only 
70 per cent of normal (May 28). Nor- 
mally few sheep are wintered in this 
eastern part of Glenn County, but 
many are brought in for the summer 
from the western part, attracted by 
the irrigated fields. 

Since this district is thickly settled 
we are seldom troubled with coyotes. 
Also, the small size of my band of 
sheep makes it unnecessary for me 
to employ extra help for lambing and 
we do not use herders at all. Our 
lamb crop was about 10 per cent under 
that of last year. 


Nevada 


Cold weather, especially occasion- 
ally at night, served to retard vegeta- 
tion and to damage alfalfa growth, 
being unfavorable most of the month. 
Rains were adequate over most of the 
northern portion, but the southern 
portion needs more rain. Ranges show 
deterioration over much of the state 
due to the combined effects of cold, 


Frank S. Reager 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











frosty temperatures and to the lack 
of rain; but livestock are still good. 


Battle Mountain, Lander County 


It is very difficult these times to 
run a sheep business. We were not 
able to get enough help for lambing 
and what we did get was very poor. 
Then coyotes are the worst I have 
ever seen them. Even in the daytime 
they take the lambs, a bunch at a 
time. Ordinarily we have three or 
four boxes of ammunition. for each 
herder, but this year we have not. had 
even one box per herder, and the loss 
of lambs is so much greater. In com- 
parison with last year, our lamb —_ 
is 12 per cent short. 3 

Although I have my usual quota of 
herders, they are not up to standard. 
We get them wherever we can find 
them. I applied for assistance in my 
labor troubles from the employment 
offices in both Elko and Winnemucca 
but got no help. I hope we can soon 
get some relief from these problems. 

We have had fairly good weather 
during May, although a little dry, just 
about the same as in the last two or 
three years (May 29). 


John Belaustegui Co. 
Utah 


Moderately cool weather prevailed, 
with scattered precipitation which was 
only locally adequate for present 
needs. Much vegetation growth was 
delayed by frost and cold nights; this 
applies especially to alfalfa. Ranges in 
most sections are beginning to need 
rain, but livestock are still doing well 
nearly everywhere. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 


It has been very dry during May, 
but feed had a very good start and is 
well matured, though the range is dry 
(June 5). So far we are saving more 
lambs than we did last year. Our 
ewes wintered well and the lambs are 
coming very strong. 

While we had no difficulty im get- 
ting shearers, we are short of herders 
at present. I lack two of having 
enough. I have Mexican labor, but find 
them as hard to get as American 
help. 

We are also having more trouble 
with coyotes, as we lost the trappers 
we used to have. Also we are only 
getting about a third of the amount 
of ammunition that we usually get. 


E. V. Goff 
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Colorado 


Exceptionally warm weather at the 
beginning soon gave way to excep- 
tionally cold weather through most of 
the rest of the month, retarding crop 
and native vegetation growth nearly 
everywhere. Rains were adequate in 
some places, and the need for rain is 
noted only locally in some of the 
lower areas. Pasturage is ample in 
most sections and livestock are mov- 
ing to summer areas in good con- 
dition. 


Rifle, Garfield County 


May weather was mostly hot, and 
feed conditions are poor on the lower 
ranges (the 30th) where last year 
they were very good. However, we 
have had a good rain that has made 
excellent feed in the high country, al- 
though water is short. 

While early lambing was about nor- 
mal, poor feed conditions and help 
have cut our later lambing percent- 
ages, which average about a fourth 
below last year’s. A couple of storms 
in the higher country also contributed 
to the low yields. 

There did not seem to be any short- 
age of shearers in this part of Color- 
ado. We paid them 20 cents with 
board and 22 cents without board. 
The contract shearing rate ran from 
25 to 31 cents, with the smaller crews 
doing only the shearing while the 
larger crews that came from Texas 
took care of all the labor involved. 
The contractor furnished the plant. 

We haven’t our usual number of 
herders, but have been able to get 
some from the Indian Reservation. 
We have also secured some help 
through the U. S. Employment 
Bureau, but it was very poor. 

Coyotes are more numerous on ac- 
count of the lack of enough govern- 
ment trappers to handle the job. The 
work of the part-time government 
trappers is very good but they can’t 
cover the ground. Ammunition is also 
very short. I am not getting any for 
the size guns I have. 

L. W. Clough 


Hartsel, Park County 


Early spring weather was good in 
this section. While there was nof so 
much moisture as in the previous 
spring, it was warmer and feed con- 
ditions were advanced two weeks. The 
sheep wintered very well and our 
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lambing was about 10 to 15 per cent 
better than last year. 


C. R. Buckley 


Glenwood Springs, Garfield 
County 


Feed on the spring range is good 
but there is a shortage of water (May 
24). The number of lambs saved is 
about 15 per cent less than last year’s 
on account of coyotes and cats. The 
shortage of trappers accounts for the 
inrease in coyotes. We also haven’t 
sufficient ammunition; we are getting 
.30-30s but need other calibers. 

We had enough help during lamb- 
ing and also have plenty of herders, 
but they are very independent. Some 
of our labor has been obtained through 
the Colorado unemployment agency. 

Tom E. Dever 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 


While the grass started early this 
spring, dry weather slowed it up, and 
on account of large numbers of stock, 
there has been a shortage of spring 
pasture (May 24). 


We were short-handed during 
lambing, but the number of lambs 
saved, from all reports, is about the 
same or possibly 5 per cent larger 
than last year’s. Shearers, also, were 
hard to get. They were paid 18 cents 
a head with board and 2214 cents 
without board. At present we only 
have half our regular number of 
herders, and do not know where we 
are going to get any more. 

Organized hunters have taken out 
a good many coyotes in this district, 
but their work is retarded by lack of 
ammunition. The call for trappers has 
increased due to the high price of 
sheep. 

John W. Crook 


New Mexico 


Warmer weather has been favor- 
able in some respects, and there were 
no serious setbacks from cold snaps. 
Local showers improved conditions 
materially, and gave much temporary 
hope, but they were quite inadequate, 
and the country generally is again 
very badly in need of copious rains. 
The drought is the worst in the south- 
ern portion, and moisture conditions 
are best in the northern portion. Feed 
and water supplies are of grave con- 
cern to stockmen in the south. 





Arizona 


Record warmth at the beginniy 
was detrimental to range forage, whi} 
much lower temperatures thereatftg, 
reaching freezing in the high county 
continued to cause a poor growth ¢! 
range feeds. Moisture was also rath 
badly needed over much of the stat. 
Emergency measures are necessary ty 
provide feed and water for range liye 
stock in some sections. Cattle are jy 
only fair condition as a rule, som 
being poor. 


Western Texas 


Dry, cold weather made for a rather 
late spring start of forage grasse 
generally, but somewhat warme 
weather later with plenty of loca 
showers in important sections, tended 
to bring notable improvement. Rang 
feeds are in most sections plentiful, 
and livestock are in good condition, 
Sheep shearing was well advanced, 


The Coyote Problem 


UR monthly magazine is some 

thing we always look forward to 
receiving and it is eagerly read by 
every sheep-minded person on the 
ranch. 

However, one thing that has struck 
me as odd is this: There is hardly 1 
month goes by without the report 
being: printed of loss through coyotes. 
Of course, these losses affect us too. 
We have tried trapping without suc 
cess, and ammunition is now practic: 
ally gone. We tried poisoning once and 
lost our best dogs so that’s out. Why 
not run some good articles on trap 
ping coyotes or other new methods 
that have proven successful for others 
so everyone can wage a war on them 
in their own back yard. It seems 4 
if it’s impossible to get a government 
man. When you write them, they 
don’t even bother to answer your 
letter. If you ask local trappers o 
anyone that is supposed to know some 
thing about catching the coyotes, they 
crawl in their shells and close their 
lips like a clam. I am sure a good 
series of articles would be well ar 
preciated and used by every readet 
and I know that every boy that reads 














them will be right out there trying 
them out. 
Vincent F. Miesein 
Paradise, Montana 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WEATHER BUREAU 
Percentage of Normal Precipitation 
Mareh, Aprt] and May, 1943 


SCALE OF 
Percentage of Normal 


Below 50% 50% to 100% 10 














SHADING 
to 150% 150% to 200% Over 200% 





A Dry Spring Season 


ESS than the usual or normal 

precipitation occurred during the 
spring quarter just passed over about 
one-half the western range territory, 
the drier areas being confined ap- 
proximately to Montana, Idaho, east- 
ern Oregon, northern Nevada, north- 
em Utah, and the border counties of 
Wyoming - Colorado - South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas; also the most 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and 
western Texas. Extreme northern 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico, 
southern Utah, western Colorado, 
central Wyoming, parts of Nevada, 
and the Pacific States have had about 
or somewhat above normal amounts 
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of rain during the past three months. 


The greatest suffering for the want 
of rain is confined to the southern 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico, in- 
cluding far western Texas. However, 
northéastern Oregon was almost as 
badly neglected by spring rains. May 
was practically without rain in those 
regions, and April was almost as dry, 
thus leaving those sections without 
promise of summer forage. None cf 
the western range territory has been 
abundantly supplied with rain, this 
being one of the “flattest’”’ precipita- 
tion maps in many seasons; that is, 
there are no regions, even locally, that 
have had excessive supplies of mois- 
ture. 





a) 


Precipitation on Western Live 
Stock Ranges, With Departures 


From Normal During March, 
April and May, 1943 


(In Inches) 
gga ee ee 
2 a ee ee 
#2 JH GH CE 
23a <a daa dda 

Washington— 

Seattle .............. 7.20 8.59 +1.39 —2.68 

Spokane .......... 3.75 4.12 +0.37 —1.65 

Walla Walla .... 4.73 4.80 +0.07 —0.04 
Oregon— 

Portland ............ 8.97 11.46 +2.49 +5.24 

BOROP  .u.c.ccec0..: 4.70 1.95 —2.75 —3.08 

Roseburg .......... 7.48 8.60 +1.12 +6.64 
California— 

Redding ............ 8.84 10.85 +2.01 +3.99 

San Francisco... 5.55 5.19 —0.36 —1.73 

| eee 2.97 411 +1.14 +0.30 

Los Angeles...... 4.27 5.05 +0.78 +5.04 
Nevada— 

Winnemucca .... 2.68 1.69 —0.99 +0.27 

eee 1.91 2.25 +0.34 +1.81 
Arizona— 

Phoenix ...:.......: 1.20 .87 —0.33 —1.74 

Flagstaff .......... 4.97 3.02 —1.95 —3.25 

eR SS 0.48 27 —0.21 —1.26 
New Mexico— 

Albuquerque ... 1.65 1.70 +0.05 +0.48 

i eae 2.72 1.40 —1.32 —1.25 
Texas— 

Amarillo .......... 5.33 2.89 —2.44 —3.19 

PEI ois. s5.cnkedise 7.96 7.86 —0.10 —0.52 

8 ea 5.39 6.81 +1.42 +0.65 

a 0.95 0.07 —0.88 —0.76 
Montana— 

| RIESE 4.38 3.53 —0.75 +0.36 

Helena .............. 4.20 2.51 —1.69 —2.23 

Kalispell .......... 3.21 3.19 —0.02 —1.52 

eee 3.54 2.64 —0.90 —1.07 

Williston, N. D. 3.95 4.15 +0.20 +1.13 
Idaho— 

MI se ckoceovsuees 3.96 4.50 +0.54 +0.70 

Pocatello .......... 4.26 2.72 —1.54 —2.47 
Utah— 

Salt Lake City 5.95 3.04 —2.91 —3.03 

Modena ............. 2.71 3.25 +0.54 —0.14 
Wyoming— =a 

Sheridan .......... 5.73 6.40 +0.67 +0.23 

ee 5.51 5.67 +0.16 —0.20 

Cheyenne ........ 5.44 3.50 —1.94 —3.24 

Rapid City,S.D. 6.56 3.83 —2.73 —2.65 

No. Platte, Neb. 5.70 4.87 —0.83 —1.84 
Colorado— 

Denver. .......<..... 5.31 4.92 —0.39 —1.33 

i 3.50 3.97 +0.47 +0.40 

Grand Junction 2.40 2.77 +0.37 —0.79 

Dodge City,Kas. 5.72 2.77 —2.95 —3.45 








California Ram Sale 


TOTAL of 1811 sheep (stud rams, 

range rams, and ewes) were sold 
at the 23rd annual California Ram 
Sale, held at Galt on May 17 and 18, 
at an average of $61.96 as against 
$53.28 on 1919 animals changing 
hands in the 1942 event. Sales totaled 
$112,211.50 this year in comparison 
with $101,257 last year. 


The three highest selling rams were 
Hampshires, $400 being paid for a 
yearling bred by Straloch Farm, Davis, 
California; $310 for a yearling bred by 
the University of California; and $300 
for a Malcolm Moncreiffe yearling. 
R. W. Hogg & Sons of Salem, Oregon, 
Calvin Anderson of Bird’s Landing, 
California, and J. M. Deter, Willows, 
California, were the respective pur- 
chasers. 


Top in the Suffolk division was 
$290, which C. B. & J. R. Phillips of 
Dixon, California, paid for a stud ram 
consigned by Walter P. Hubbard of 
Junction City, Oregon. Howard 
Vaughn of Dixon sold a Suffolk to 
Forest B. Christensen of Watsonville, 
California, for $250. 

In Rambouillets, an entry of W. 
S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, sold at 
$155 to J. D. Sagehorn of Willits, 
California, and the Crane Ranch of 
Santa Rosa, California, sold the high 
Corriedale ram at $200 to W. R. An- 
derson of Rio Vista, California. A 
Romeldale consigned by A. T. Spencer 
and Son of Gerber, California, was 
purchased by Ira F. Smith of Davis, 
California, at $100. 


The table gives the averages in each 
breed with 1942 comparisons. 

Red Cross funds and the Victory 
War Loan drive were augmented at 
the California Ram Sale by the 
auctioning of rams contributed by 
some of the consignors. A Hampshire 
ram donated by Malcolm Moncreiffe 
of Wyoming brought $250 to the Red 
Cross, the Nunes Company of Han- 
ford, California, being the purchaser. 
Walter P. Hubbard of Oregon also 
contributed a Hampshire ram for the 
Red Cross which was sold to Ernest 
Michael of Willows, California, for 
$310, while R. W. Jickling of Elmira, 
California, donated a Corriedale ram 
which, through three resellings netted 
$165 for the Red Cross. A shepherd 
pup, donated by Wesley Wooden of 
Bird’s Landing, California, brought 
$60 to the Red Cross, and three top 
Hampshire ram lambs were sold by 
Jack Grieve of Davis, California, for 
the Victory War Loan Drive, one of 
the lambs being resold several times 
to give the Red Cross a total of 
$462.50. 


Food for Mexican Labor 


NDER the title, “Labor Available,” 

Dr. S. W. McClure discussed in 

his usual spicy manner, a menu re- 
ported as having been required by the 
Farm Security Administration for 
feeding Mexican labor imported into 
this country for farm work. The Den- 
ver office of that administration has 
called the attention of the Wool 
Grower, in the following letter, to the 














1943 1942 
Breed 
No. Ave. Price No. Ave. Price 

Hampshires: 

NN og oss 2555 dale Scdsas tated cosdecbietats 21 $212.86 16 $164.38 

IIT UII «oo 2a552- svc catnsacsundaccaateamesocsers 861 63.43 721 62.88 
Suffolks: 

Stud Rams ..... 11 146.36 10 183.50 

UNO Co oo 0 aces igen daxevgnoeacot eee 393 69.61 400 56.16 
Suffolk Crossbreds: 

Range Rams .... 84 52.33 59 59.33 
Corriedales: 

Stud Rams ..... 7 139.29 6 364.17 

Range Rams 135 45.48 129 44.16 
Rambouillets: 

| EEEE aaa Ran ae cet reat TUR TP 4 114.25 Xj 112.86 

NIN, 5 oo 3.02 ceas a enon ds espe eee 50 54.66 78 39.33 
Romeldales: 

Stud Rams .. 2 102.50 2 137.50 

Range Rams 71 43.93 91 43.26 
Shropshires: 

Stud Rams . 4 28.75 4 68.13 

Range Rams 5 20.50. 9 35.44 
Southdowns: 

Stud Rams .. 1 50.00 3 65.83 

II oe. 25 outa ace ramen! 19 33.94 24 26.08 
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fact that the F.S.A. has issued yy 
orders of any kind covering the feed. 
ing of this labor. 

Denver, Colorado 

June 8, 1943 

Editor 
National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Sir: 

Our attention has been called to an article 
appearing on page 29 of the April 30 issy 
of the Denver Post, signed by S. W. McClure 
and with a caption indicating that it was 
taken from the National Wool Grower. The 
article pertains to an alleged “fancy meny’ 
for Mexican nationals imported into the 
states for work in war crops. This same 
article has appeared in several other news. 
papers in the Rocky Mountain region and js 
usually credited as coming from your pub- 
lication. 

We want to call your attention to the 
fact that this feeding standard was not de. 
signed by the Farm Security Administration 
and is not a requirement in connection with 
the movement of Mexican nationals. The 
Mexicans are brought into this country un- 
der terms of an agreement between the 
state departments of the United States and 
Mexico, said agreement providing for pre- 
vailing wage scales, for minimum housing 
and sanitation. There are no requirements 
regarding the feeding of these people. Most 
of them are preparing their own meals. In 
itation. There are no requirements regard- 
ing the feeding of these people. Most of 
them are preparing their own meals. In 
connection with this labor program, the 
Farm Security Administration is the oper- 
ating agency designated by the War Food 
Administration to transport and supervise 
the nationals. 

Be ok a 

In view of the fact that through error 
this so-called “fancy menu’ was ascribed to 
the Farm Security Administration and 
since we have no connection with it what- 
soever and since it is not a part of the 
agreement between the two countries and 
therefore does not affect the feeding of these 
workers by farmers and ranchers, may we 
ask that in your next issue you carry a 
item which will correct the erroneous im- 
pression previously created. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan A. Edwards, 
Information Specialist 


Frozen Lamb Stocks 


N JANUARY 1 of this year pack- 
ing plants held 35 million pounds 
of frozen lamb. At present (May 18) 
stocks amount to 11,650,000 pounds, 
a decrease of 66 per cent. The amount 
still available, however, is 63 per cent 
in excess of a year ago. Since January 
1 federal buying of lamb totaled about 
31 million pounds, compared to 3 
million pounds for all of 1942. 
Market Report, John Clay & Co. 
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Mv AWAY TH 


This article was first printed in 
Making the Grade with Wool, the 
official organ of Eavenson and 
Levering, wool carbonizers, and 
has recently been widely dis- 
tributed among manufacturers 
and others in the textile industry. 
Facts presented show the very 
definite need for full support on 
the part of both manufacturers 
and wool growers for wool pro- 
motion. 


OOL today is proving itself, 
through the greatest mass tests 
the world has ever known, to be the 
most important and necessary fiber 
used by mankind. Yet paradoxically 
wool today is facing a greater threat 
to its permanent supremacy as a com- 
monly used fiber in textiles than at 
any time since it first came into use. 
On the bleak and frozen steppes of 
Russia as many or more German 
soldiers died miserable deaths because 
they lacked woolen clothing, as fell 
victims to Russian bullets. General 
C. L. Corbin, Director of Procurement, 
Quartermaster Corps, is only one 
authority for this statement. Hitler is 
another authority. Under his orders 
German troops during the past two 
years have denuded the conquered 
countries—and Germany herself—of 
every woolen garment that could be 
found. The people have been left to 
freeze so that the miscellaneous col- 
lection of sweaters, socks, mufflers, 
blankets, underwear and what not 
could be shipped into Russia for the 
use of a shivering, cold riven army. 
Adulteration of wool—new and re- 
used—has been so extensive in Ger- 
many during past years that today she 
does not even possess a supply of rags 
containing enough shoddy to mix with 
the vast quantity of “ersatz” cellulose 
fibers she is producirig, and in which 
the public shivers miserably. 

In this country a great wool growing 
and a superbly equipped and efficient- 
ly operating textile industry have 
combined with the procurement agen- 
ties of the Army and the Navy to de- 
sign and manufacture wool textiles 
which make American armed forces 
on land and sea the most expertly, 
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and the most healthfully dressed army 
and navy in the world. Their excel- 
lence indeed is the envy of the soldiers 
of the other United Nations. The uni- 
forms, and every other item of ap- 
parel, are not only serviceable but 
their quality is expressed in good ap- 
pearance. As a result our military 
forces are the best dressed in the 
world, with all the morale values 
which that asset to individuality con- 
fers. 


They Are America—And 
America’s Buying Habits 


Behind this great Army and Navy 
of ours—and we must not forget the 
WAACS, the WAVES, and the SPARS 
—numbering nearly 10,000,000 per- 
sons, there is a great civilian army, 
130,000,000 strong, comprising their 
mothers, fathers, wives, sweethearts, 
and relatives. They are in every social 
and financial stratum. They are 
America and America’s buying habits 
and preferences. 

To the men in uniform wool is as 
important as are their weapons and 
ammunition. It is associated in their 
minds with their survival in their 
fight against the elements of nature 
just as their weapons serve them 
against the enemy. Many of these 
boys, who have been suddenly plunged 
into grim manhood, never before pos- 
sessed a really good suit of clothes or 
adequate haberdashery. They are 
learning the feeling of satisfaction and 
of comfort which good clothes bestow. 
Impressions burned into their con- 
sciousness during this time will never 
leave them. And at home their fami- 
lies are comforted because Johnny or 
Jake or Emanuel has such good warm 
uniforms, such a heavy fine. overcoat, 
and what a blanket! 

Talk to anyone who knows the part 
wool has played in protecting our men 
against the bleak chill of North Afri- 
can nights. Listen to their lyric re- 
citals as to what long woolen under- 
wear .and that peerless old all-wool 
Army blanket have meant to them. 
Or just interview Carole Landis, Kay 
Francis, or Martha Raye—those brave 
and clever actresses who toured the 


North African battlefronts to enter- 
tain our soldiers—on the subject of 
“woolies.” The Army issue drawers 
were a trifle bulky and the grade of 
wool and the construction were not 
intended for wear by lady motion 
picture stars touring army camps, but 
their magic warmth on icy North 
African winter nights and cold wind- 
swept days, made their aesthetic de- 
ficiencies a pleasant reminder of their 
values. 


A Market for Wool—Never Equaled 


Good food, warm clothing, adequate 
shelter—these the people understand 
—and of these the men write home 
in cheerful, homely vernacular. 

Here then is being germinated a 
potential market for wool which has 
never been equaled. Ten million men 
and women, wise in grim experience, 
earnest and full of purpose, will return 
to civilian life at the beginning of 
their earning and spending careers 
with an almost religious conviction 
as to the superior values of wool. 

And what are wool textile manu- 
facturers doing to build a strong and 
durable foundation for this rich, future 
market which needs only proper culti- 
vation to last the lifetime of this 
generation? 

With few exceptions they are calm- 
ly permitting manufacturers of syn- 
thetic fibers to destroy it without at- 
tempting to lay the first stone. Only 
in isolated instances are they moving 
a hand to prepare for a post-war 
world and its unrivaled potential mar- 
kets. Some of the mills having the 
best known names, producing nation- 
ally accepted woolen products, have 
closed their selling offices, discharged 
their selling forces and retired to the 
fastness of their spindles and looms, 
because their entire production is for 
the moment being taken by the 
government. 

There is apparently no tomorrow 
in their lexicon; only today and econo- 
mical operations on a slide rule basis, 
which declares that if the selling of- 
fices haven’t immediate production to 
sell, they are a needless. expense. If 
advertising and promotion aren’t re- 
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quired to sell on a ten-days’ or two- 
weeks’ delivery basis, they should be 
eliminated. Some mills, producing on 
a restricted civilian schedule, have 
ceased what advertising they have 
been handling in the past. Their sole 
contact with the world of modern 
merchandising today is the masterful 
but boring process of allotting goods 
to momentarily eager and obsequious 
customers. 


What Are Synthetic Fiber 
Producers Doing? 


And what are the producers of syn- 
thetic fibers doing? With vigorous 
and cheerful mien they are making 
hay—and their results, in the par- 
lance of tin-pan alley, won’t be hay! 
It will be a good percentage of the 
traditional markets for wool unless 
something drastic is done about it. 
Cleverly and with the assistance of 
the stupid wool shortage publicity 
which has emanated from the War 
Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration, they are for- 
warding the idea that there is an 
acute shortage of wool, and that it is 
the patriotic duty of citizens to wear 
substitutes for wool. 


At the same time, in an aura of 
expert copywriting, they are endeavor- 
ing to prove that these substitutes are 
as good, or indeed better, than wool. 
The wonders of the laboratory are 
dilated upon, and the marvels of syn- 
thetic fibers are being drilled into 
public consciousness as representing 
something between the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes and manna from 
Heaven. 


Even one of New York’s most ponti- 
fical of newspapers in a recent ad- 
vertisement touchingly entitled: “She 
Shall Have Beauty Whoever She Is,” 
which was run to encourage more 
similar advertising by rayon manufac- 
turers, indulged in the following 
rhetorical outbreak: 

It is very difficult, to say the least, to 
hurry a silkworm when he is working. 

It is even more difficult to make him 
produce cotton or wool, or fur, or indeed, 
anything but silk. 

But the mechanical spinnerets we have 
created and which toil so tirelessly to speed 
the day of victory, perform these miracles 
with ease. 

And so on to prove that synthetics 
will conquer the world, which may 
become a true statement unless some- 
thing is done about it. 
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TEXAS ASKS MEMBERSHIP SUPPORT 
FOR WOOL PROMOTION 


This message to wool and mohair growers of Texas appeared in the May, 
1943, issue of the Sheep and Goat Raiser, official organ of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association: 

"Since December |, 1941, rayon production has doubled. During 1942 
approximately 625,000,000 pounds of rayon was produced. Five years ago 
Aralac, an artificial fiber made from the casein in milk, was only in an experi- 
mental stage. Since 1942 thousands of pounds of casein fiber have been 
produced. It has been estimated that the United States has a potential skim 
milk supply of 40 billion pounds of casein fiber. Many of the manufacturers 
and sales of these synthetic fibers promote their use by claiming them equal 
or superior to wool and mohair. This end is accomplished by spending mil- 
lions of dollars on promotion and research. 

"This committee sincerely urges every grower to pay direct or request each 
warehouseman to deduct from wool and mohair sales 5* cents per bag for wool 
and 10 cents per bag for mohair promotion. These funds are submitted through 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association to the American Wool Council. 
This organization is a wool and mohair promotion agency for all domestic 
growers and it is our belief that every dollar furnished to the Council for ad- 
vertising and promotion will repay growers manyfold. If we relax in our efforts 
to promote wool and mohair both the product and its market will slowly de- 
teriorate." 


Wool and Mohair Promotion Committee 


Scott Hartgrove, Chairman 


. 
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Wool—Nature’s Miracle Fiber 

It is probable that rayon manufac- 
turers—and wool manufacturers also 
—would be deeply, if not violently, 
interested in a spinneret which could 
perform in accordance with the Times 
copywriter’s lilting prose. Then indeed 
wool growing and wool textile manu- 
facturing would become traditions of 
the past. As it is the wool fiber still 
remains the greatest miracle among 
all fibers, representing a triumph of 
man’s cooperation with nature since 
the beginning of recorded time. 

Wool growers and wool textile 
manufacturers can perform no greater 
service for themselves, and for the 
public, at this time than by a program 
of education which will build a firm 
foundation for future wool markets. 
Rayon manufacturers, profiting by a 
tax situation which makes their 
enormous activities in experiments, 
promotion, advertising, and selling 
comparatively cheap, have the ball, 
and intend to cross the wool goal 
line if they can. They know they must 
have vastly increased markets for their 
greatly expanded production in post- 
war years, and they are skilled and 
energetic in merchandising. There is 
just one asset they lack—that is a 


fiber which is comparable to wool. 
This is no attack on blended fabrics 
of wool and rayon or on rayon. They 
have their markets. But nowhere in 
the world has rayon yet been used to 
improve the quality of wool textiles. 
The greater prestige wool possesses 
and the wider use it enjoys as a fiber 
for apparel textiles, the greater will 
be the value of blended fabrics. Every 
fact—and they are countless—which 
could be used in a program of educa- 
tion to increase consumption of wool 
favors the wool grower and the wool 
textile manufacturer. The machinery 
for such a program exists. All that is 
needed is concerted action and a defi- 
nite program. As a basis for such 
action past differences as to the ad- 
visability of wool labeling and other 
disputed details of the industry should 
be forgotten. Tomorrow and tomor 
row’s markets should replace them. 


What a Rayon Expert 
Thinks of Wool 


As to the acknowledged superior 
values of wool, I quote a few state 
ments made at a recent Congressional 
hearing: 

The Chairman: “ .. . There comes a point 
in the adulteration of wool whereby a further 
adulteration ceases to be an economy?” 
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The Witness: “Very much so, then you 
just waste the commodity, waste its wonder- 
{yl properties that wool has. Wool is far su- 
perior to any synthetic product and it is 
only a certain amount of dilution that will 
not ruin its properties, and below that cer- 
tain point I think that it just wastes it.” 
« _. It is very much my conviction that 
when the Germans were fighting in Russia 
that is one of the reasons for their diffi- 
culty—probably because they did not have 
gll-wool garments. When you have a con- 
siderable mixture of rayon in the military 
dothing then the absorption of water is 
much greater and that freezes and the gar- 
ments some times actually stick to the skin, 
so that if you take off your socks you may 
take off your skin with them. . . .” 

The Chairman: “Then as a man who has 
made a profession or a study of the manu- 
facture of rayon and that type of material, 
you still recognize and maintain that the 
proper clothing for soldiers in the field in 
cold weather is as nearly pure wool as it is 
possible to get?” 

The Witness: “That is my honest convic- 
tion, yes, sir.” 

The witness quoted above was 
Alexis Sommaripa, formerly manager 
of the Fabric Development Depart- 
ment, DuPont Rayon Company, testi- 
fying as Chief of the Textile, Clothing, 
and Leather Goods Section of the 
Division of Civilian Supply of the War 
Production Board before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, March 
20, 1942. 

There, Mr. Gradgrind, are some 
facts for you. Let’s use them! 





Ireight Rate Jtems 


UBSEQUENT to the Interstate 

Commerce Commission’s suspen- 
sion on April 6, 1943, of the 6 per cent 
increase in charges for the transporta- 
tion of property generally and the 3 
per cent increase in rail rates on raw 
agricultural commodities, livestock 
and the products thereof, which were 
granted in March, 1942, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Middle 
Atlantic States Common Carrier Con- 
ference, Inc., and Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company filed peti- 
tions with the Commission to have 
excepted from the operation of the 
Commission’s finding and order of 
April 6, 1943, all less-than-carload or 
ahy-quantity rates, or rates on mer- 
chandise traffic. However, said peti- 
tions were denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Like petitions 
of truck operators were filed with 
some of the state commissions but 
they too, generally, were denied. 
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Possibly, the reductions required by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the various state commisions in 
the rail rates and charges will result 
in reductions in the truck rates and 
charges. However, we have not re- 
ceived tariffs or other information of 
the truck lines to date (May 13) in- 
dicating what action, if any, they will 
take. However, as a large volume of 
the truck rates have been and are the 
same as the rail rates, unless the 
the truck lines also suspend the in- 
creases in their rates, the rail rates 
will be lower than the truck rates and, 
consequently, a substantial portion of 
the traffic will be diverted from the 
trucks to the rail line. 


Transportation Tax 


The 3 per cent transportation tax 
which became effective generally 
December 2, 1942, applies only to 
transportation. It does not apply on 
feed furnished livestock under the 
federal 28-36 hour law. However, 
many railroad agencies have er- 
roneously misinterpreted the law and 
assessed and collected the transporta- 
tion tax on feed furnished livestock, 
thus overcharging the shippers. We 
suggest that livestock shippers review 
their freight bills and in case they 
have been assessed and paid tax on 
feed furnished livestock comprising 
their shipments, that they submit the 
original paid freight bills to the car- 
riers to secure refund. 


Help Transport Agencies 


The carriers generally are handling 
the largest volume of traffic in their 
history. To assist them in avoiding 
car shortage it is again recommended 
that shippers help the carriers (1) by 
placing orders for equipment sufficient 
time in advance of the date required 
to enable the carriers to supply their 
needs in an orderly manner; (2) by 
not ordering more equipment than 
actually needed; (3) by loading equip- 
ment as heavily as possible in view 
of the character of the traffic involv- 
ed; (4) by loading and unloading all 
equipment promptly; (5) by notifying 
the carriers immediately when equip- 
ment is released or advising them in 
advance of the approximate time it 
will be released and (6) by instructing 
that their shipments be moved via 
the shortest practicable route. 

Charles E. Blaine 
Traffic Council 





IcCarran Wildlife Gill 


ENATOR McCARRAN introduced 
the following bill (S. 1152) in 
the Senate on June 1, “to provide for 
the conservation of wildlife on public 
lands and reservations of the United 
States’ through reduction in numbers 
when necessary. It was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys and no action upon it has 
been announced yet by that body. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That when- 
ever the head of a department or agency 
of the Government having supervision and 
control over any public lands or reserva- 
tion of the United States shall determine 
that a reduction in the wildlife popula- 
tion of such lands or reservation is nec- 
essary to prevent injury to the soil, plant 
life, or to any wild or domestic animals 
dependent upon such lands or reservation 
for sustenance, he is authorized to re- 
quest the appropriate officers of the State 
in which such lands are situated to take 
such action as he deems necessary and 
proper to bring about such reduction. In 
any case in which such officers of the State 
are unwilling, or unable because of pro- 
visions of State laws and regulations. to 
comply with such request, the head of such 
department or agency is authorized to pro- 
vide, in accordance with such regulations 
as he may prescribe, (1) for the issuance 
of licenses authorizing the holders thereof, 
during specified periods, to hunt, trap, kill, 
and possess stated numbers of such ani- 
mals of either sex, upon such lands or reser- 
vation, and (2) for the issuance of licenses 
authorizing the holders thereof to remove, 
transport, or cause the removal and trans- 
portation of such animals or their carcasses, 
or parts thereof, in either intrastate or in- 
terstate commerce, and to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such animals, their carcasses, or 
parts thereof, if tagged and labeled in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations prom- 
ulgated pursuant to this Act. or. in the ab- 
sence of such rules and regulations. in ac- 
cordance with State laws and regulations. 
Licenses may be issued pursuant to this 
section to citizens of the United States with- 
out regard to residence, upon the payment 
of a reasonable fee. No action permitted to 
be taken under a license issued pursuant 
to this section shall be deemed to be a vio- 
lation of any State law or regulation. 


SEC. 2. Any person who willfully violates 
any rule or regulation promulgated, or any 
condition or requirement of any permit is- 
sued, under authoritv of this Act shall, up- 
on conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned for not more than 
six months, or both. 


SEC. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this. Act. 
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TAPLE length is one of the most 

important characteristics in deter- 
mining the value of a fleéce. It affects 
the amount of clean wool ‘contained 
in a fleece and, therefore, the price 
received per pound of wool. Length 
also determines in part the grade and 
therefore the price. 

The relationship of length of staple 
to the amount of wool in a fleece is 
herewith shown in a study of 1,924 
yearling Rambouillet, Targhee, Cor- 
riedale and Columbia fleeces. These 
fleeces represent the commercial 
grades common in domestic wool pro- 
duction. This study covers fleeces 
shorn within the period 1938-41. 

These fleeces were produced under 
typical intermountain range conditions 
near Dubois, Idaho, on the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station and Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory ranges, 
which vary in altitude from 5,000 to 
8,500 feet. The average growth period 
was 13.4 months for the Rambouillet 
and 13.8 months for the Targhee, 
Corriedale and Columbia fleeces. 

Staple length measurements were 
made on the side of each animal before 
the fleece was removed and shrinkage 
determinations were made in the wool 
scouring laboratory. 


-Table 1 is included so the reader 
can conveniently review the length re- 
quirements for combing wool in. the 
American and English standards. 
When wool is not long enough to be 
graded as strictly ~Combing other 
designations are used. The general 
terms describing market. groups or 
classes for-- lengths are Combing, 
French Combing and Clothing. Gener- 
ally the length requirements decrease 
by one-half-inch intervals within a 
grade. Thus, the length requirement 
for Fine French Combing is 114 inches 
to 2 inches and for Fine Clothing any 
length under 114 inches. These inter- 
mediate length requirements usually 
apply only to Fine (64’s - 80’s) and 


Half Blood (58’s - 62’s) wools. When. 


wools are Three-eighths Blood (56’s) 
22 


laple Lengtt: {is Influence on Shrinkage and Fleece Valu 


Elroy M. Pohle and Henry R. Keller 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory anj 
U. S. Experiment Station, U. S. Departmen 
of Agriculture, Dubois, Idaho 


or coarser they are nearly always of 
Combing length. 


Staple Length, Grease Weight, and 
Shrinkage Values in Yearling 
Fleeces from Four Breeds 
of Sheep 


Table 2 shows the average staple 
length, grease weight, shrinkage and 
clean scoured fleece weight for the 
longest and shortest fleeces in each of 
the four breeds. The averages for all 
fleeces in each breed are also shown. 
The predominating commercial classi- 
fication for wool produced by each 
breed is: Rambouillet, Fine; Targhee, 
Half Blood; Corriedale, Three-eighths 
Blood and the Columbia, Three-eighths 
and Quarter Blood. 

In the Rambouillet breed-only ten 






fleeces were available to represent th 
shortest length studied, and these ap. 
proached the Clothing classification, 
The designations of the 86 intermedj- 
ate (Fine French Combing) fleeces are 
consistent with commercial wool grad- 
ing standards for length requirements 
and are included to show further the 
effect of length on wool in the grease 
and shrinkage values. 

The variation within breeds for the 
various characters is quite marked as 
indicated in table 2, though the ex. 
treme variations for short staple were 
relatively few and’no culling had been 
done on yearlings. Within breed 
groups, the shortest staple fleeces had 
the lightest grease fleece weight, the 
lightest clean fleece weights and the 
heaviest shrinkages. 








Table 1. Length Standards for Seven United States Grades of Wool 
for the American and English Systems. 








Commonly accepted 











Grade English length requirements 
American (Spinning counts) for Combing wool 
Inches 

| MEE eae eae eee are Oe. eee 80’s, 70’s 64’s and longer 
Half Blood ............... 62’s, 60’s, 58’s 2%-3 and longer 
Three-eighths Blood .................-..:-:.200-+- 56’s 3% and longer 
eae ee 50’s 48’s 4 and longer 

- Eow-Guarter Blood ..................-.2.....<. "s o and longer 
Common: ..<.....2...3.2.-..: 44’s 5 and longer 
EE eee erences een nnee he eeaee RN 40’s, 36’s 5 and longer 

















Table 2. Staple Length, Grease Weight, and Shrinkage Values in Yearling 
Fleeces Produced by Four Breeds of Sheep Under Range Conditions. 
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Breed Fleeces =. oor Shrinkage ona 
Weight Weight 

Inches Pounds Per Cent Pounds 

36 longest 3.8 pi kd 54.0 5.6 

Rambouillet Av. of 1,147 2.8 10.3 60.0 44 
86 intermediate 2.0 8.5 63.0 3.2 

10 shortest pg 7.8 66.0 ya 

12 longest 4.7 12.46 51.0 6.2 

Targhee Ave. of 281 3.4 31.1 57.0 48 
12 shortest 2.4 9.7 66.0 3.3 

12 longest 5.4 12.2 51.0 00 

Corriedale Av. of 245 4.0 10.6 53.0 5.) 
‘12 shortest 3.0 9.2 56.0 4.0 

12 longest 5.4 13.6 53.0 6.4 

Columbia Av. of 251 3.9 12.0 54.0 5.5 
12 shortest 2.9 10.2 57.0 4.4 
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The longest and shortest Rambouil- 
let fleeces differ by 2.1 inches in staple 
length. This increased length added 
43 pounds more grease wool per 
fleece, decreased the shrinkage 12 per 
cent, thereby increasing the amount 
of clean wool by 2.9 pounds. The aver- 
age of 1,147 Rambouillet Fine Comb- 
ing fleeces was three-fourths inch 
longer than the intermediate or French 
Combing. This difference in length 
added 1.8 pounds more grease wool, 
decreased the shrinkage 3 per cent, 
and increased the amount of clean 
wool about 1 pound per fleece. 


. The Targhee fleeces graded pre- 


dominately Half Blood. The longest 
fleeces exceeded the shortest by 2.3 
inches, which made a difference of 2.9 
pounds in grease wool, 15 per cent in 
shrinkage and about 3 pounds in clean 
wool. 

The longest fleeces for the Cor- 
riedales had 2.4 inches greater length 
than the- shortest. This made a dif- 
ference of 3 pounds of grease wool, 
d per cent in shrinkage and 2 pounds 
in clean wool. 

The 2.5 inches greater length be- 
tween the longest and the shortest 
Columbia fleeces increased the grease 
wool 3.4 pounds, the clean wool 2 
pounds and reduced the shrinkage 4 
per cent. 


Shrinkages on Bag Lots 


In 1941 a bag of Fine Combing 
fleeces and a bag of shorter fleeces 
(consisting of French Combing and 
Clothing from two- and three-year-old 
ewes) were scoured in a commercial 
wool scouring plant. The long staple 
wool had a shrinkage of 56.7 per 
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cent and the shorter wool a shrinkage 
of 60.7 per cent. The difference of 4 
per cent in shrinkage in favor of the 
long staple wool again demonstrates 
the influence of length of staple on 
shrinkage. 

Staple Length and Its Influence 

on Wool Production 

In table 3 it is shown how the 
grease and clean weight of the fleeces 
were influenced by each one-half inch 
increase in length. 


Three-eighths to Quarter Blood fleeces 
produced by the Columbia ewes the 
grease fleece weight increased 0.5 
pound, the clean dry scoured wool 
0.5 pound and the shrinkage decreased 
2.1 per cent. 

The increase in grease and clean 
weight of fleece for each one-half inch 
increase in length was greatest for the 
Fine wools. In general, this increase 
becomes less marked as the wool tends 
toward a coarser grade. 








Table 3. Increase in Grease Wool, Clean Wool, and Decrease in Shrinkage 
for Each One-half Inch Increase in Staple Length. 











Increase in Increase in 

Breed Grade Grease Fleece Clean Scoured Decrease in 

Weight Wool Shrinkage 

(Pounds) (Pounds) (Per Cent) 
LL ae |. eee ee ee Ree reenee e 1.0 A 3.3 
Targhee One-half Blood ...................... 8 5 2.5 
Corriedale Three-eighths Blood .............. 7 4 12 
Columbia ARE een 5 o 23 








With each one-half of an inch in- 
crease in staple length in the Fine 
wool produced by the Rambouillet 
breed the grease wool increased 1 
pound per fleece, the clean dry scoured 
wool 0.7 pound and the shrinkage 
decreased 3.3 per cent. An increased 
length of one-half inch for the Half 
Blood wool, produced by the Targhee 
sheep, accounted for 0.8 pound of 
wool in the grease, 0.5 pound clean 
wool and decreased the shrinkage 2.5 
per cent. . 

With each one-half inch increase in 
length for the Three-eighths Blood 
Corriedale fleeces the grease weight 
increased 0.7 pound, the clean scoured 
wool 0.4 pound and the shrinkage de- 
creased 1.2 per cent. With an in- 
creased length of one-half inch for the 


The above results show that length 
of staple is important in its relation 
to the amount of grease wool pro- 
duced because of the lower shrinkages 
found in the longer staple wools, and 
through its influence on the grade and 
therefore the price of wool. Increased 
length of staple is not only associated 
with greater grease fleece weights but 
also with decreased shrinkage. There- 
fore, length of staple has a high rela- 
tionship with clean fleece weight and 
serves as one of the best guides for 
appraising the value of wool in the 
grease. . 


Influence of Length on Fleece Values 


The primary factor which deter- 
mines the value of a fleece in the 
grease is the amount of clean wool 
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Table 4. Value for the Fine-wool Fleeces According to Commercial Classifi- 
cation for Fine Combing (Staple 2 inches and longer), Fine French 
Combing (1% to 2 inches) and Fine Clothing (under 114 inches.) 














Grease ; Clean — Clean Saeeee 

Grade and Length No. of Fleece Shrink- Fleece Price Fleece Value re 
Fleeces Weight age Weight Boston Value Boston 

Pounds Per Cent Pounds Per Pound Per Pound 
Fine Combing (staple) 1,051 10.51 60.00 4,24 $1.18 $5.00 $0.47 
Fine French Combing.......... 86 8.50 63.00 3.15 113 3.56 42 
Fise Clothe” ..................... 10 7.80 66.00 2.70 1.08 2.92 37 








*Inasmuch as the 10 shortest Rambouillet fleeces described in Table 2 approached Clothing length (fuil 
length of wool as measured before fleece was shorn) they are here classified as Fine Clothing. 


it contains. The value of length of 
staple in Fine wools, as it influences 
clean wool yield and price per pound, 
is demonstrated in table 4. The fleece 
values are based on data for grease 
fleece weights and shrinkage in table 
2. The clean wool ceiling prices in 
Boston (January 1943) for well-grown 
wools of average good character were 
used in figuring the fleece values. 
The average clean fleece value for 
the strictly Fine Combing staple was 
$5; for French Combing wool, $3.56 


and for short wool approaching Cloth- 
ing length, $2.92. This represents a dif- 
ference of $2.08 per fleece between 
Fine Combing and the shortest or 
Clothing fleeces, and $1.44 between 
Fine Combing staple and Fine French 
Combing. This increased value is very 
significant from the standpoint of 
breeding productive sheep. Since pro- 
duction costs on the higher producing 
animals would be increased little, if 
at all, these differences largely repre- 
sent net profit per fleece. 








Our Proposed Social 
Program 


OT long ago an Englishman named 

Beveridge submitted to the British 
Government a social security plan to 
take care of every Britisher from the 
cradle to the grave. The British Par- 
liament took one look at the document 
and filed it for future reference in a 
dusty and almost forgotten pigeon- 
hole that contains similar synthetic 
documents filed from time to time 
since the days of King John, along in 
the 13th century. 


But if England was to have a new 
social security program we also must 
have one, so a few weeks ago the 
President submitted to Congress the 
report of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. This report is more than 
two years long and. in many regards 
bears the same “finger prints” as the 
Beveridge report. 


Since our report was written by an 
Englishman and his wife, the suspicion 
grows that both reports were written 
by the same authors. Our report met 
the same fate as the Beveridge pro- 
posal. Congress did not read it, for 
that would require more time than is 
allotted the average member of Con- 
gress. However, when the trucks un- 
loaded the document, it was consigned 
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by the Congress to a pigeonhole into 
which all socialistic proposals should 
be consigned. The Congress refused to 
appropriate 114 millions to continue 
the investigations of this board and in 
so doing it acted most wisely. 

This report is part Fascist, part 
Nazi, but mostly a purer form of state 
socialism. It proposes the complete 
regimentation of every worth-while 
endeavor. The annual cost of the pro- 
gram is estimated at only 20 billions 
per year, an insignificant item to a 
nation has has just raised its debt 
limit to 210 billions, and soon will 
need to raise it another hundred 
billion. 


There is no such thing as social 
security dispensed by law. Social 
security is something we fight for. To 
obtain it is the only excuse for work- 
ing and saving and, for that matter, 
for living. The President might sign 
a dozen social security bills but that 
would not give security to anyone, at 
least for long. Security must be paid 
for by somebody and the time soon 
comes when everybody is on social 
security, and there is nobody left to 
pay the bill. Social security is but an 
ill-concealed attempt to divide wealth 
and once that division is made there 
remains nothing to divide, for the 
wealth producers will have been de- 
stroyed. 


Social security as now proposed 





starts before the cradle and march 
step by step alongside each individu, 
until the grave is filled in and th 
flowers planted—that is, if anyone 
able to pay the bill. 

As now proposed, the mother before 
and during confinement is paid by the 
state; the doctor who attends the new 
social asset is paid by the state. The 
babe in arms is always under care of 
the state. In the school the state fy. 
nishes books and food and raiment, 
and lays down the course of study to 
be pursued. If some planner decides 
the state needs doctors, the youth js 
trained for that. If it needs fish ped- 
dlers or rat catchers, he is trained for 
that. When the school and college 
courses are completed, the youth will 
be assigned his proper field of work, 
If he fails at his work, he will draw 
unemployment insurance until he feels 
like working again. At this stage of 
his career the National Resources 
Planning Board says “emphasis must 
be placed on Rest, Recreation and Ad- 
venture.”’ When he reaches old age at 
around 45 he will draw an old-age 
pension or a seat under some tree 
planted by some W.P.A. worker. The 
clothing he wears will be a uniform 
designed and furnished by the state. 
At this stage of life he will not be 
bothered either by a bank account or 
the ownership of property, for the 
state will long since have confiscated 
that. When. he reads his newspaper 
published by the government, he will 
read only of new social plans designed 
by those who have never worked any- 
thing but their government. * * * 


But always as the National Re 
sources Planning Board proposes in 
its report, “Rest, Recreation, and Ad- 
venture” must be provided. Under this 
proposal there will be no Henry Fords 
to establish an industry that today 
gives employment to 5 million men 
at the world’s highest wage. There 
will be no Harrimans or Jim Hills to 
build railroads half way across the 
continent. There will be no packing 
plants to handle the farmers’ livestock 
regardless of the time and number 
shipped. All this is to be changed and 
government ownership or direction is 
to be substituted for individual in 
itiative. Such is the system in Russia. 
So it shall be in America. 

S. W. McClure 
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WA and the Sheep Business 


By J. F. Wilson 
University of California 


Readers of the Wool Grower all 
know J. F. Wilson through his unusu- 
ally interesting and timely articles on 
wool growing in Australia and New 
Zealand appearing in 1941 and 1942, 
and will enjoy this dissertation on show 
sheep. It was submitted early in Jan- 
vary, so any similarity in subject mat- 
ter or otherwise to any previous article 
in the Wool Grower, particularly that 
of Professor Kammlade in April, is 
entirely accidental. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this article are his own, Mr. 
Wilson states, and do not represent 
the views of his sponsors. 


F THIS article is widely read, a lot 
| of people are going to be either mad 
or disgusted. In fact some of them 
will be convinced that instead of oc- 
cupying a chair in animal husbandry 
at a big university, I might more ap- 
propriately occupy the chair of elec- 
tricity in San Quentin prison. It seems 
to be my lot to go skipping merrily 
through life scattering little droplets 
of sulfuric acid here and there and 
spraying the atmosphere with vinegar 
and blue vitriol. Well, here goes! 

The underlying theme of my gripe 
is (1) that among several popular 
breeds, the sheep that win prizes in 
our show rings are not the kind of 
sheep that most western wool growers 
want; (2) breeders of purebreds have 
selected their sires largely on the basis 
of potential show ring prizes; (3) the 
range sheepman, who is by far the 
most important customer any western 
breeder can have, has been hurt by 
show-ring standards whereas he should 
have benefited; and (4) something 
ought to be done about it. 

Right at this point, the groans of 
a lot of ram breeders became audible. 
“The nerve of any ag. college man 
protesting against the type of sheep 
exhibited in show rings! Why, every- 
one knows that many of the sheep 
shows in the country are judged by 
university professors. If the sheep are 
no good, why haven’t they said so 
long ago?” I should like to think of 
an answer that would simply devastate 
such critics of agricultural colleges 
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but I can’t. In many fields the colleges 
have been far ahead of agricultural 
industry, but in breeding sheep they 
have followed, not led, the stud breed- 
ers of the country. Private breeders 
have set show-ring types of sheep, and 
agricultural colleges have followed 
them like an enlisted man tagging 
along behind an officer—respectfully, 
and three paces to the rear. Their 
short-coming thus lies not so much 
in what they have done as in what 
they have neglected to do. 

The managers of sheep shows, the 
secretaries and directors of state and 
county fairs, are not to blame. Nearly 
all of them follow the wishes of the 
exhibitors. Eastern and midwestern 
breeders likewise should be absolved. 
They are selecting the kind of sheep 
they want and whatever they do is 
nothing for westerners to break a leg 
over anyway. 

Thirty years ago the most popular 
breed of sheep in California was the 
Shropshire. They were large, rugged, 
heavy-boned sheep, mostly with open 
faces free from wool. But most of the 
breeders of stud Shropshires, the fel- 
lows to whom Californians looked to 
supply stud rams, lived either in the 
corn belt or in the eastern states. The 
type that was winning in the show 
rings in that section of the country 
was the small, exceedingly compact 
and short-legged little butterballs with 
heads covered with a cap of wool that 
hid everything except the sheep’s ton- 
sils. Such a sheep may be quite all 
right for a cornbelt farm; I wouldn’t 
know. But when that small size and 
covered face were distributed in Cali- 
fornia most of our range men dropped 
the breed as if it were a hot poker. 
They got fed up right now on lambs 
that weighed 75 pounds: at weaning 
when they might just as well have 
weighed 80 or 85. And they got a 
belly full of picking foxtail seeds out 
of the eyes of wool-blind sheep. They 
shifted over to Hampshires, a breed 
that was big and open-faced. 

Twenty-one years ago a Shropshire 
ram topped the California ram sale. 


Today the two or three breeders who 
have the guts to bring Shrops to the 
sale usually get about half the average 
price for range bucks. This decline in 
popularity was brought about not be- 
cause the Hampshire was historically 
a better sheep all around. It was 
simply a growthier beast and was not 
wool-blind. As a matter of cold fact 
the Shropshire is probably the hardier 
of the two breeds and it most certainly 
shears a heavier fleece of more at- 
tractive wool. It is still used in Cali- 
fornia as a sire of market lambs in a 
few mountainous areas where Hamp 
retns will not thrive so well. 

Evidently the Hampshire breeders 
got a little jealous of those beautiful 
woolly-headed Shropshires that were 
grabbing all the blue ribbons at shows, 
and decided to do a little show ring 
breeding on their own. If Shropshire 
breeders could put pretty caps on their 
sheep and win more prizes by doing 
so, why by thunder the Hamp men 
could do it too. Nobody loves a bald- 
headed man; why should a show ring 
judge love a baldheaded sheep? So 
they proceeded to breed Hampshires 
with hoods. The fellows who were 
successful got the prizes; the range 
men who used the range bucks with 
hoods got nothing but trouble. 

And then came the Suffolk. Even 
the best of them were not very beau- 
tiful in appearance compared with the 
Hampshire or Shropshire. Very prob- 
ably most Suffolk breeders would ad- 
mit that the first representatives of 
the breed we had in this country a few 
years ago were a sorry lot. They had 
necks like swans, long spindly legs, 
and altogether seemed to fit Washing- 
ton Irving’s description of Ichabod 
Crane. But they were open-faced, 
growthy, and sold like hot-cakes to 
range men all over the western states 
Today the Suffolk is a better sheep 
than it was a few years ago. Through 
the importation of good rams of the 
right type the general conformation 
of American Suffolks has greatly im- 
proved. They are still bareheaded and 
barelegged and still selling well. 
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However, if Suffolk breeders follow 
the example set by the Shropshire and 
Hampshire men and breed their sheep 
for show rings instead of range use, 
their popularity will be short-lived. A 
Suffolk needs a lot of genetic doctor- 
ing to make him beautiful and if he 
ever gets that way the range man is 
going to look around for something 
else. All that is necessary is to decor- 
ate his facial contour with wool, 
shorten his legs so that he is built so 
low to the ground that he can’t walk 
a couple of miles to water and he is 
all done. 

The Rambouillet fellows had two 
reasons instead of one for breeding 
wool-blind sheep. Besides winning 
more show-ring prizes, it was perfectly 
logical to assume that a sheep with 
wool on his head would have quite a 
bit more on his body. More density, 
you know, and all that. The idea seem- 
ed to be that if you got the wool on 
the body so dense that there was no 
room for any more fibers to grow, 
the excess population would just 
naturally be shoved out like the out- 
side man sleeping three in a bed, and 
take up residence on the bare spots—- 
head and lower legs; ergo, any Ram- 
bouillet that boasted a fancy wool 
helmet and a lot of tinsel on his 
shanks must have a fleece that was 
dense as all get out. * * * 

Woolly legs look swell. They give 
the impression of heavy bone, like 
shoulder pads on a football player. 
Actually, of course, they are related 
to bone size exactly like lipstick to a 
woman’s capacity to bake biscuits. 
In some sections of the country woolly 
legs are not definitely harmful because 
the wool is kept short by brush. How- 
_ever, even in those states where leg 
wool is not harmful it is purely decor- 
ative. Its only utility value is to add 
to the percentage of tags, if the owner 
wants the legs shorn at shearing time. 
In other sections of the West leg 
wool raises Cain. It picks up all kinds 
of stickers that make the sheep miser- 
able. In areas where mud must be 
contended with, a woolly-legged sheep 
really develops bone in a big way; it 
will turn up in the spring with legs 
like the Gothic columns on the front 
porch, causing the shearers no end of 
trouble in getting the dried mud balls 
off. Leg wool has no relation to 
density. The world’s records for den- 
sity of fleece are all held by sheep 
that are relatively barelegged—the 
Australian Merino. 
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Beauty Versus Utility 


There is just one good thing about 
a wool-blind sheep—his looks are im- 


proved. The hood makes his head look 
wider and we like good width over the 
poll, at least in the show ring. It also 
makes the head seem shorter, just as 
short sheets make the bed seem 
longer. The hood gives a Scotch shep- 
herd a good opportunity with the trim- 
ming shears. Right here its usefulness 
ends. It picks up foxtail seeds, needle 
grass, broncho grass, and every other 
kind of seeds; it is responsible for 
permanent blindness in thousands of 
sheep every year; it increases labor 
costs of looking for sore eyes and 
treating them, and shearing around 
the eyes at tagging time; it robs the 
sheep of the chance for maximum 
growth by denying sight to see feed 
on the range; it is responsible for 
lambs lost from their mothers and for 
older sheep getting lost from the herd; 
herding is made more difficult; it in- 
creases the toll from predators be- 
cause the wool-blind sheep, becoming 
detached from the herd, is easy prey; 
it is a hindrance in all the ranch oper- 
ations of penning, chuting and loading 
on trucks or stock cars. Like the 
woolly legs, it adds nothing to the 
density of fleece and what the hood 
adds to fleece weight is added at a 
cost far greater than the extra ounce 
or two of short wool will sell for. It 
should be looked upon among ll 
breeds as a loathsome disease. It was 
put on the sheep by man and should 
be easier, from the standpoint of 
theoretical genetics, to remove than 
it was to create. It will either go or 
the breeds that have it will go. 


The question of grease in the fleeces 
of fine-wool sheep is another interest- 
ing point. Any sheep with a very 
greasy fleece feels more dense to the 
touch than one with a light shrinking 
fleece. The heavy oil covering the 
fibers imparts to the hand of the 
judge an impression of great compact- 
ness. Many years ago Merino breeders 
were so hell-bent on grease that if a 
stud ram did not have quite enough 
to suit them they gave mother nature 
a little boost with a lard bucket. In the 
show ring these sheep really went to 
town. Later the proud breeder, ap- 
parently without qualms of conscience, 
advertised that his great ram~* “Gold 
Brick” or “Ersatz” or whatever his 
name was, sheared 52 pounds. Fifty- 
two pounds of what? In recent years 





the gentle art of using an Alemite gy 
to lubricate a fleece has fallen into djs. 
repute, but many fine-wool breeder, 
are still clinging to the idea that if, 
little wool grease is necessary for ade. 
quate fiber protection, three times thy 
amount is three times as good. 

Now the truth of the matter is this 
every fleece needs a little natural gjj 
to protect the wool fiber against th 
elements, but the amount needed fo 
protection is amazingly small. As, 
general rule fleeces carrying a light 
oil content are heavier on a scoured 
basis than greasy ones. Within reason. 
able limits the lighter the shrinkage 
the more real wool the animal wil 
produce. There is ample scientific 
proof of this statement but why go 
further than citing the Merinos jn 
Australia? They have been bred con- 
sistently for a “high yield,” meaning 
low shrinkage, and yet the Austra 
lians hold the world’s records for den- 
sity as measured by the number of 
fibers per square inch of body surface 
and all the records for clean fleece 
weight. Here in California we have 
pretty strong evidence that these 
Australasian Merinos with very light 
shrinkage (35 per cent) are not only 
more vigorous than heavy shrinking 
ones but will produce considerably 
more wool. Under extremely hard 
conditions, with over 50 inches of 
water a year falling on them as winter 
rain and sleet, the lightly conditioned 
sheep are seemingly able to take it 
better than the others. That our ob- 
servations are not out of line is in 
dicated by a letter received some time 
ago from Mr. T. S. Austin, manager 
of the. Austin Wanganella Company, 
Deniliquin, N. S. W., Australia. The 
Wanganella is certainly one of the 
most famous of all the strains of 
Merinos in that country and _ the 
Austins are among the __ top-flight 
breeders. 

“T have always been very keen on 
sheep whose wool gives a very high 
yield without being dry or harsh,” Mr. 
Austin wrote. ‘We all know the effect 
that extra weight has on a racehorse 
and my contention is that the same 
thing applies to sheep. Consequently, 
a ram cutting 25 pounds of greasy 
wool that yields 14 pounds clean 
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scoured is a better proposition than 
a ram cutting 30 pounds greasy and 
yielding 14 pounds clean. Ram No. 2 
has an extra 5 pounds of useless 
grease to carry around with him, and 
in a bad season when he has to walk 
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along way to get enough feed to keep 
him alive, this extra weight would be 
avery big handicap.” * * * 

Some may contend that it is quite 
all right to have show sheep different 
from utility sheep. From an esthetic 
point of view it may be a controversial 
question. Beauty of form appeals to 
the highest instincts in man. Never- 
theless form should go hand in hand 
with function in the breeding of live- 
stock. A blue ribbon winner in a show 
ring should be the ideal animal for 
the practical farmer or the range oper- 
ator to own, as well as an individual 
to head another flock of purebreds. I 
do not know what percentage of the 
income of western breeders of pure 
bred sheep comes from the sale of 
show and stud sheep. I have never 
asked any of them because they might 
think I was trying to get at how much 
money they make. Of course they all 
hope for a high percentage of studs 
from every lamb crop and they all 
want to top the sale and win all the 
prizes in the show ring. That is both 
right and natural. But I am under the 
impression that among the best flocks 
in this country the owners are lucky 
if they get more than two or three 
per cent of stud rams. That means 
that 97 or 98 per cent are going to be 
sold as range bucks. It looks as if the 


range buck business, then, might bring - 


in such a large proportion of the total 
income that it would pay well to make 
it the first consideration, even though 
the best ram produced couldn’t go into 
a present-day show ring and win ninth 
prize in a class of eight. It would be 
interesting to ask fellows like Doc 
Gardiner, the Paulys, the Kings, Wynn 
Hansen and others who breed for 
range trade, what percentage of their 
income is derived from show ‘sheep. 

Why don’t we set up for each breed 
used here in the West a brand new 
set of standards of excellence, based 
entirely on what range operators 
want, get up a list of approved judges 
('m not a good enough judge to be a 
candidate) and instruct those judges 
to place the ribbons accordingly? If 
the committees on breed standards 
would allow a few range sheepmen to 
sit in with them, you could bet your 
cellophane pajamas that wool-blind 
sheep, greasy sheep, extremely short- 
legged sheep, and sheep of some other 
descriptions now popular in show 
tings would be out for a whole lot 
longer than the duration. 
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Work of 9. W. S. 


IR CHARLES McCANN, Agent 
General and Trade Commissioner 
of South Australia, has recently been 
appointed Australian member of the 
International Wool Secretariat, the 
set up by wool growers of 


body 





Sir Charles McCann, Australian. member 
of the International Wool Secretariat. 





Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa to conduct wool promotion and 
research work. The Secretariat, which 
is financed by a tax levied on each 
bale of wool sold, spends around $50,- 
000 annually in the United States 
through Earl Newsom and Company, 
advertising firm of New York. 

The Wool Grower along with other 
periodicals and newspapers over the 
country receives releases and photo- 
graphs distributed by this agency. One 
of a recent group of pictures featuring 
the use of wool in outfitting the 
Merchant Marine is shown below. As 
a result of activities of the United 
Seamen’s Service, Inc., women knit- 
ters are being organized in the port 
cities of this country and also in Port 
Arthur, Glasgow, Cardiff, Liverpool, 
Capetown and Trinidad to make re- 
placement garments for seamen sur- 
vivors of torpedoed and dive-bombed 
vessels. Each is to receive one sweater, 
one watch cap and two pairs of socks, 
or approximately two pounds of wool 
in knitted garments. Donations of 
dark blue and gray wool are being 
asked by the Seamen’s Service for 
this undertaking. 


Surviving seamen qualifying for new wool garments knitted by New York women. Left to 
right: Mrs. J. Cohen, volunteer knitter; Seaman John Rylke, Detroit; Mrs. M. Gordon, chairwoman, 


New York knitting committee; Seaman Arnold Swanson, 
k, Long Island, and William Petro, Jr., Miami. 


knitter; S Jack Sh 





Detroit: Mrs. J. Gasner, volunteer 
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PPRAISING wool under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wool 
purchase program is now progressing 
in all sections. So far as we know, the 
first remittance of money to a grower 
from sale of wool to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, was made by the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
of 281 Summer Street, Boston. 

The clip involved was a 55-bag, 
early shorn Montana, choice light- 
shrinking medium wool, running about 
50 per cent quarter blood and three- 
eighths. This lot was appraised at a 
shrinkage of 50 per cent, and a clean 
value of $1.08 per pound, which repre- 
sents a premium of 5 cents per clean 
pound above average ceiling prices on 
this class of wool, because of superior 
length of staple and quality of fiber. 
This reflects a grease price of 54 cents 
per pound, sold Boston, or a net to 
the grower in Montana, of about 491% 
cents. It is of interest to note that the 
clip was promptly sold to a mill manu- 
facturing blankets at the appraisal 
value of 54 cents per pound, net cash 
basis. 

Light-shrinking Arizona half-blood 
wool has been appraised at 54 cents 
per pound, and the three-eighths grade 
from the same line at 53 cents sold 
Boston. The last two lots of wool were 
exceptionally light. Values of medium 
wool, both fleece and territory, have 
generally been satisfactory, graded 
Iowa three-eighths and quarter blood 
fetching around 52 to 53 cents per 
grease pound, according to quality and 
condition, with similar grades from 
Ohio and Michigan and Missouri being 
appraised at approximately 2 cents 
per grease pound higher. 

Kentucky three-eighths staple has 
commanded as much as 60 cents per 
pound. Practically every pound of 
medium wool, both fleece and terri- 
tory, is being passed on to manu- 
facturers at appraised values, as quick- 
ly as the wool is made available. 

Very little territory medium wool, 
however, will come under the pro- 
gram, for the great majority of terri- 
tory clips containing any substantial 
percentage of medium wool were con- 
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By C. J. Fawcett 


tracted on the sheep’s back, and sold 
in graded lines to manufacturers. 
Dealers, for the most part, are now 
actively engaged in preparing their 
early purchases for delivery to manu- 
facturers under contracts negotiated 
weeks ago. Merchants so engaged can- 
not be expected to become interested 
in the C.C.C. purchase program until 
they have fulfilled obligations assumed 
before the program was effective. It is 
understood, of course, that these 
wools purchased before April 25, are 
not affected by the order, and may be 
sold as desired. 

Values being placed on territory 
original bag fine wools, however, are 
a very different story. The O.P.A. 
ceiling price on quality 64’s and finer, 
2 and 1% inches longer, is $1.18 clean. 
It takes a very well-grown clip of 64’s 
grade to average 21% inches in length, 
to make that figure, and many fall in 
the next lower classification at $1.16 
clean. A few choice original bag fine 
clips have been turned in at a premium 
up to $1.19 clean. We quote some 
fine wool values as appraised at 
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Iowa 
Med. Wool..49% 51 1.04 = .5304 
Mo. 
Med. Wool..47% 53 104 = .5512 
Kentucky 
Med. Wool..42% 58 1.04 = .6032 








We have attempted to give a fair 
cross section of values at which the 
C.C.C. is now purchasing the unsold 
portion “of the domestic clip. In many 
cases the. net return upon fine wool 
will be disappointing as compared to 
values realized before the effective 
date of the order. Numerous reapprais- 
als have been requested, which in many 





cases have resulted in higher greay 
prices, and in a few instances in lowe 
values than the original appraisal. Th 
best wool men in the trade are bein 
used in the appraisal work, and th 
shrinkages placed should be as accyp. 
ate as is possible to determine. It js 
quite certain that the buying way 
could not have continued on fine wool, 
In fact, practically all buying of terri. 
tory fine wool had ceased before April 
25, the effective date of the order, 
It is the fine wool that will be 
affected if and when the stock pile 
of foreign wool should be sold in this 
country. Perhaps a suspension of buy- 
ing territory fine wool was due, in 
part at least, to the arrival of heavy, 
belated shipments of Australian fine 
wool that were purchased last fall 
through commercial channels. These 
wools are just now arriving at a cost 
of fully 5 cents per grease pound to 
the manufacturer less than the ceiling 
price at which fine wools are being 
purchased by the C.C.C. on 
The Research Department of the 
O.P.A. has for some weeks been mak- 
ing a study of cost of wool production, 
on data supplied by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. This seems to furnish a 
clearcut case for a markup in ceiling 
values as prescribed in Section 3 of 
the Price Control Bill of October 2. 
In view of the President’s order of 
recent date to hold the line against 
higher prices of all articles entering 
into living costs, it is questionable as 
to what the decision of O.P.A. will 
be. 
As this is being written, an amend- 
ment to Conservation Order M73 has 
just been received, which permits the 
worsted system to now use approxi 
mately 70 per cent of the wool used 
in their base period, and the woolen 
system to use 50 per cent of that 
formerly used in a like period. 
We understand that the application 
of the Australian wool growers for 
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higher prices for their coming clip 
that will be shorn this fall, has been 
refused by the British Government. 
At the same time, agitation on the 
part of the foreign wool growers’ as 
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gociations for some sort of arrange- 
ment for a world-wide wool pool 
gems to be gaining momentum in 
Australia. We do not have sufficient 
accurate information on this topic to 
permit of intelligent discussion. We 
do not know the origin. The plan, 
however, would seem to be ambitious, 
indeed. 

It'is too early to make any final 
conclusions as to the wool purchase 
program. Let us reserve our judgment 
until further developed. 


Work on Wool Testing 


OR several years work of the De- 

partment of Agriculture in con- 
nection with shrinkage of wool clips 
by samples has been reported in the 
Wool Grower. A general survey was 
printed in the December, 1943, issue. 

This work is now administered un- 
der James M. Coon who is chief of the 
Wool Section of the Livestock and 
Meats Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration. This section has made 
considerable advance in perfecting its 
methods to obtain reliable shrinkage 
tests through the sampling method. 
This has come through having bags 
or lots of wool scoured in commercial 
plants after sampling. Results of these 
large lot scourings are considered to 
be correct. Through the improvements 
in methods of drawing and handling 
samples in the laboratory, they have 
checked quite closely with results 
from commercial scouring plants. 

While the plan can be said to be 
in the experimental stage, it seems 
not improbable that before long the 
Wool Section will be able to take fair 
samples of a clip and furnish reliable 
shrinkage reports to the grower. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration has recently offered the Wool 
Section® an opportunity to sample 
clips handled by them. This will make 
it possible to compare results with 
estimates of the appraisers of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as well 
as the commercial scouring of the lots 
at the mills. 

The Wool Section is cooperating 
with several agricultural colleges in 
the West, including the wool labor- 
atory of Wyoming. In a recent inter- 
view, Professor Alexander Johnston 
of the University of Wyoming made 
the following statement regarding this 
year’s sampling work: 
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Wool growers will benefit substantially if 
a new method of determining wool shrink- 
age proves efficient and accurate. The new 
method, now being tested by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, consists of core 
drilling sacked wool and is believed to be 
more accurate than the hand-sampling tech- 
nique now in use. 

This new method, if it proves efficient, will 
do away with the old inaccurate value esti- 
mation of the wool buyer. Wool growers 
will benefit because they will know the abso- 
lute weight of clean wool fiber they raise 
and market each year. 

A cylindrical drill invented by Dr. Herbert 
Wollmer, consulting chemist for the U. S. 
Treasury Department, is used to take core 
samples from the wool bags. The core sum- 
pling method was tried first on imported 
baled wools by the Treasury Department 
and results were so gratifying that the ae- 
partment now samples every lot of im- 
ported wools. An increase of several mil- 
lions ‘of dollars in duty collected has 1e- 
sulted in the last two years through use 
of the new and more accurate method of 
sampling. 

Wool clips at the time of purchase, and 
before scouring by the processor, cun- 
tain a high percentage of grease, brush, 
sand and other foreign matter. Core sam- 
pling would be an absolutely impartial meth- 
od because the operator does not see the 
wool being sampled. 


Pacific Wool Growers 
Llect Officers 


AS officers of the Pacific Wool 
Growers, 22-year-old cooperative 
of the Northwest, were re-elected by 
the directors at a meeting on April 
20 in Portland: R. L. Clark of Port- 
land, president, and Dr. Edwin Bun- 
nell of Willows, California, and R. A. 
Ward of Portland, vice presidents. 
Mr. Ward was continued as manager 
and C. E. Grelle of Portland as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors, who were named at a 
meeting of the members of the co- 
operative on March 15, are: J. T. 
Alexander, Chehalis, Washington; Dr. 
Edwin Bunnell, Willows, California; 
R. L. Clark, Portland; Carlyle C. 
Eubank, Ogden, Utah; Bruce Hay, 
Spokane, Washington; Clarence Hunt, 
Maupin, Oregon; Holger Jurgensen, 
Wilbur, Washington; Gaylord Madi- 
son, Echo, Oregon; E. A. McCornack, 
Eugene, Oregon; D. E. Richards, 
Union, Oregon; L. A. Robertson, Gar- 
berville, California; G. A. Sandner, 
Scio, Oregon; C. P. Kiser, Harrisburg, 
Oregon; and Robert H. Warrens, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Pacific Wool Growers was one of 





the first wool marketing agencies to 
be approved as a wool handler under 
the government wool purchase pro- 
gram. It has some 3000 members and 
operates warehouses in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Boston, Massachusetts, and 
has recently opened a large new ware- 
house in San Francisco. Appraisals of 
wools, Manager Ward reports, were 
started at the Portland warehouse on 
June 1. 


* 
Wool Piece Goods from 
e a 

Britain 
JN A CABLE from London the Fair- 

child News Service advises that wool 
circles are becoming increasingly ap- 
prehensive that no export allocations 
for wool piece goods for the United 
States will be issued for the June- 
September period. 

The Board of Trade Export Licens- 
ing Department stated that it was un- 
likely that such permits would be 
issued, but added that a final decision 
had not been reached. 

No official comment was available 
from the wool control, but it is under- 
stood that negotiations on behalf of 
the trade are still in progress. 

Many interpret this as indicating a 
suspension of wool piece goods ex- 
ports to the United States for the 
duration of the war. Others take an 
optimistic view of the situation and 
say that the absence of an official 
pronouncement leaves the way open 


for a resumption of such exports 
later. National Wool Clip 


Allocation of S. A. 
Shipping Space 


ECENTLY no American permits 

have been granted for the im- 
portation of coarse wool (44’s) from 
the Argentine. Recent advices to the 
wool trade from the War Production 
Board state that the quotas of cargo 
space allocated for the shipment of 
wool to the United States from Argen- 
tina and Uruguay have been utilized 
to a degree which makes it necessary 
to allocate the remaining space from 
each of these countries. It is proposed 
to divide such space from each country 
among those importers who have 
previously reported operations in these 
countries. 
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Chicago 


ECEIPTS of sheep at Chicago in 
May totaled 208,781, the largest 
supply in that month since 1935 when 
247,000 arrived. The largest May run 
in over 50 years was in 1911 when the 
toal reach 375,000. 


The relatively high prices were a 
strong inducement to liquidate freely 
but as a rule the lambs came in good 
condition. The movement was gen- 
erous from Colorado and Nebraska 
where the winter feeding was about 
cleaned up. Shipments from farms in 
the Middle West comprised a liberal 
percentage of the month’s receipts and 
most of these lambs were well finished, 
for owners realized that it was profit- 
able to put on pounds when the price 
was around 16 cents. 


During the month prices held up to 
a high level and averaged best for 
May since 1928. The fact that the 
price of the dressed product was 
stabilized at a ceiling limit caused the 
market to hold within a narrow range 
of prices during the month. At the 
best time prime Colorado lambs top- 
ped at $16.40 but during the month 
the bulk of the good wooled class 
moved at $16 to $16.25, and some 
with more weight and less quality 
sold at $15.50 to $16. The average 
cost of the wooled lambs was close 
to $16, the highest since 1928 and, 
excepting that year, the highest since 
1920. The price of wool was also fixed 
at a comparatively high figure and a 
clip of seven to nine pounds was a 
factor in holding the market up to 
such a high level. 


Late in the month a large percent- 
age of the lambs came in shorn and 
the discount from the full wooled class 
was about $1 per hundred on an 
average. The bulk of the farm fed 
lambs from the Middle West came 
clipped during the month. The price 
of the shorn lambs -varied consider- 
ably, depending on the length of wool 
left on the pelt. In no other season 
has this condition been so obvious, 
for during this war the demand is 
calling for pelts with enough wool to 
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make satisfactory coats for soldiers 
that have to live in cold climates. 

Because of this difference in the 
amount of wool on the pelt the price 
of shorn lambs developed a wider 
range than usual. Most lambs that 
came in minus the wool sold during 
the month at $15 to $15.50. At the 
best time top for shorn lambs with 
No. 1 pelts reached $15.65 but at the 
other end of the price list a good many 
lambs of less wool and poorer finish 
sold at $14.50 to $15. 

Now that the season is practically 
over for lambs fed in the mountain 
area, local traders are wondering 
where the supply will come from in 
June. No California spring lambs were 
received on the open market here this 
year because the demand was so 
strong on the western coast that prac- 
tically all the California crop was 
slaughtered there. The farm supply in 
the Middle West is reported under 
the average and the movement from 
the western ranges is expected to be 
light, partly because the season is 
later than usual and partly because 
fewer ewes were bred than usual. 

In June last year the supply here 
was 132,949, which was 34,000 less 
than the previous May. This year the 
deficit is expected to be still greater. 

Reports from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are that the new crop of lambs 
is about normal but is late in getting 





to maturity. These lambs have already 
started to eastern points and will cop. 
tinue to flow freely in that directio, 
on account of the increased demanj 
for meat for war purposes. 

At a meat demonstration given her 
during May by the National Meat 
Board the new process of cutting meat 
for the Army was illustrated graphi- 
cally and showed how waste was re 
duced to a minimum by removing the 
bone and preparing the cuts for the 
cook. All Army cooks now are instruct 
ed how to cut, cook and serve meat 
in the best possible manner. The most 
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important thing for the sheep pro 
ducer was the better preparation of 
lamb and mutton, which the demon 
strator pointed out has increased the 
demand for this product for the Army 
and Navy 25 per cent. At experimental 
meals served to soldiers at Ft. Sheri- 
dan, Illinois, and Ft. Warren, Wyo- 
ming, all the mutton products were 
licked up cleaix by many who had 
declared their prejudice against this 
meat previously. 

The slaughter of lambs in May at 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter, First 4 Months... 


Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 27 Centers 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds..................... 


Good, 


Commercial, all-weights 


30-40 pounds.......: eee Pee 


27 market points averaged 286,000 
compared with 282,000 a year ago. 
The slaughter at all federally inspected 
markets for ten months ending April 
30, totaled 18,588,000 compared with 
15,590,000 for the corresponding ten 
months of last year. The slaughter at 
Chicago in May was 172,300. 
1943 1942 
6,176,103 3,256,098 
May 21 May 22 
ee eee 302,769 288,042 
eS es $15.87 $14.98 
See DMs 14.67 14.10 
eee SPM OMI 28.12 27.50 
cpl arg ee hs 26.62 26.50 
oo Satis Seer 24.62 25.00 
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Demand for ewes and wethers was 
¢rong and reliable all during May 
but the supply was comparatively 
small. A limited number of western 
ewes with the fleece on sold at $9 to 
$9.50 but most of the supply con- 
sisted of shorn ewes at $8 to $8.50, 
with the lower grades at $7 to $9. 
Wethers were bought at $8 to $13, 
according to age and condition. Dur- 
ing the month the older lambs moved 
into’ the yearling classification and 
sold largely at $14 to $15, with some 
of commoner type at $13.75. 

There were no spring lambs of any 
consequence received during the month 
except a limited number that came 
fom the nearby farms. Buyers were 
not inclined to pay a fancy price for 
this kind of ovine stock this year be- 
cause the price of the dressed carcass 
was pegged at the same price as other 
lamb. A few small lots of young lambs 
came in at $16 to $16.25, which was 
the same as the price paid for the 
older Colorado lambs. 

There were very few feeder lambs 
snt out during the month, for not 
many lambs of that class arrived. A 
few shipments were made early in the 
month for shearing purposes at $14 to 
$14.50. 

Frank E. Moore 





Kansas City 


TAL receipts of sheep and lambs 

at the Kansas City markets for 
the first five months of 1943 have 
pushed very close to a million head, 
the actual figure for the period from 
January 1 to May 31, inclusive, being 
945,914. This is an increase of 159,- 
031 head, or 20.2 per cent, over the 
corresponding period of 1942, and re- 
presents one of the largest totals on 
record at this market for the period. 
Each of the five months,except April, 
has shown an increase over the cor- 
responding month last year. For the 
month of May just passed, the total 
receipts amounted to 183,859 head, an 
increase of 12,363, or 7.2 per cent, 
over May of 1942. 

Not only are numbers increased, but 
prices, also, have maintained consist- 
ently higher levels. As compared with 
last May, spring lambs are now selling 
at $1.50 to mostly $1.75 higher prices. 
Qld-crop fed wooled lambs, which 
during the last two weeks have been 
almost too limited in numbers to test 
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the market, are quotable $1 to $1.50 
higher than a year ago. Shorn lambs 
are $1.50 to $2 higher, and shorn ewes 
have advanced $2 to $2.35 as com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of 1942. The combination of increased 
marketings with sharply higher prices 
for the animals marketed certainly 
adds up to a very materially increased 


number of dollars in the pockets of 


producers and feeders. 

There is an interesting commentary 
on the strength of the demand for 
lamb and mutton at the present time 
in the fact that killers have continued 
to pay these higher prices while at 
the same time they have complained 
of reduced cut-out values, insisting 
that quality and finish of both old-crop 
and spring lambs have been, on the 
average, somewhat less desirable than 
formerly. Reasons for this apparent re- 
duction in yield have been the subject 
of considerable discussion, but most 
of the trade are inclined to hold the 
retarded season and the extremely 
wet weather of the past few weeks 
responsible. There is the possibility, 
also, that the difficulty of obtaining 
proteins and other factors necessary 
for a properly balanced ration may 
have had some effect. 

Shorn lambs with No. 1 and No. 2 
pelts have been rather plentiful in the 
supply during the month, and, because 
of the government’s need of pelts to 
make warm jackets for aviators and 
others in the armed forces, they have 
been discounted only around $1 a 
hundredweight under spring lamb 
prices. Ewes have not been particularly 
plentiful, and most of those now ar- 
riving are shorn. The bulk, of the re- 
ceipts during the month have been 
spring lambs—natives, and many ship- 
ments from Texas and Arizona. Sup- 
plies of old-crop fed wooled lambs 
have dwindled gradually during the 
month until the last week uncovered 
hardly enough to quote. Shearing 
lambs have also become very scarce 
and the few breeding ewes available 
met a rather indifferent demand. 


A top price of $15.85 for both spring 
lambs and fed offerings was main- 
tained through most of the month, 
and was paid at the extreme close for 
the best springers offered. Good and 
choice springers are considered 10 to 
25 cents lower for the month at $15.25 
to $15.75 and the medium to good 
kinds are 25 to 50 cents off, at $14 to 
$15. The few old-crop lambs available 


are quotable mostly steady, although 
there has been a narrowing of the 
spread between the best and the poor- 
est offered. Top fed lambs are 10 to 
25 cents lower, while the bottom end 
of the common lots are around 25 
cents higher. At the close of the month 
good and choice fed lambs are quot- 
able at $15.40@15.75; medium and 
good grades at $14.25@15.25; and 
common lots at $11.50@14. Clipped 
lambs are stronger for the month. 
Good and choice grades are 10 to 25 
cents higher, at $14.20@14.75, and 
the medium to good kinds are 25 to 
50 cents up, at $13@14. Wooled ewes 
are not arriving in sufficient numbers 
to be quotable. Shorn ewes, with 
mostly No. 1 and No. 2 skins, are 
considered steady to 15 cents higher, 
closing quotations on good and choice. 
kinds ranging from $7 to $7.85, and 
common to medium lots from $5.50 
to $7. 
Bob Riley 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of May 

were 110,070 compared with 
114,935 in April and 103,013 in May 
a year ago. Of the month’s total 
around 17,500 came from Kansas 
wheatfields, 32,000 from Colorado 
feed lots, 8,550 from Texas and New 
Mexico, and 5,500 from Nebraska. The 
supply of fed wooled lambs decreased 
sharply on late days of the month, 
most offerings being shorn classes. 

The market held to a generally 
steady level for the entire month. The 
top ranged from $15.50@15.90, with 
less desirable kinds down to $15 or 
under. Shorn lambs sold largely at 
$14.25@14.75, with a few better lots 
$14.85@15. Springers very 
scarce, odd lots of natives topping at 
$15.25@16. 

The market for other classes of 
sheep also held to a steady level © 
throughout the month. Early in the 
month best fat wooled ewes sold $8 
@9, with similar quality shorn kinds 
at $7@8, the latter part of the month. 
Odd lots of wooled yearlings sold up 
to $14.75, with shorn kinds $13@ 
13.75 in most cases. 

H. H. Madden 
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Omaha 


NIFORMITY in both demand and 

and prices for lambs at Omaha 
during May held closing prices fully 
steady to as much as 25 cents higher. 
Shorn old-crop lambs and shorn ewes 
shared the advance, and this in the 
face of the heaviest May receipts since 
1931 and the fact that quality faded 
rapidly in the clean-up shipments of 
both wooled and shorn old-crop of- 
ferings. Nearly 210,000 head arrived 
during the month and the old-crop 
lambs made up the biggest part of the 
receipts by far. 

Quality as a whole tapered down 
rapidly. Shortages of corn in some 
feeding areas plus packer complaints 
of excessive fills put the pressure on 
old-crop lambs the last week or so, 
but even with a late decline of 25 
cents, clips managed to close the 
month a full quarter above a month 
ago. Supplies of spring lambs were 
none too plentiful but demand held up 
well for those that came. A good in- 
dication of the healthy tone to the 
market was the fact that for a period 
of two weeks in mid-month, prices 
clung to the same channels in a series 
of active markets. 

Top of the month was $16, paid 
for 95 to 108-pound Kansas springers. 
Other western and native spring lambs 
sold from $15.25@15.75, latter price 
the most popular though a few pack- 
ages made $15.85. Fed wooled lambs 
bulked from $15.50@15.85 and $15.75 
took a big end of them before the late 
break. At the close $15.50@15.60 was 
the quotable top. No. 1 and No. 2 
shorn lambs ranged from $14.50@ 
15.25 for the most part but $15 stop- 
ped the best ones at the close and 
there were more sales at $14.85 and 
down. Cull lambs sold anywhere from 


$13@13.50 on down to $11 and less. 


The shearing lamb market was just 
as uncertain as the killer trade was 
firm. Shortage of labor for shearing, 
some curtailment in feeding and shear- 
ing, and scarcity of corn in some areas 
all served to create a hit-and-miss 
trade. On days when the right orders 
were available, prices were well main- 
tained, but on other days it was a 
case of take it or leave it. After ail 
was said and done, prices ended the 
period about where they started de- 
spite bearish influences. Best shearers 
went from $14.50@15, the latter price 
for ewe lambs to be sheared then 
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used for breeding. Most popular price 
range was $14.75@14.85, plainer 
quality kinds on down to $14@14.25. 
Spring feeding lambs were scarce but 
the demand was more certain. Good 
quality California feeders brought 
$15.25 and handyweight westerns 
were worth up to $14.75 at the close. 
Native feeders went up to $13 or a 
little better and sorted bunches of 
shorn feeders sold mostly from $11.50 
@12.50, a bunch here and there up to 
$13 or $13.25. 

Shorn fat ewes advanced a full 
25 cents with toppy kinds quotable to 
$8 at the close, paid freely for those 
with good skins. Sales of medium to 
just good kinds ranged from $7.75 
down to $6.50 or less, cull and canner 
ewes from $5 down to $3 for shells. 
Shorn yearling wethers brought $13.50 
@14.25, shorn yearling ewes $12.50@ 
13.25. 

Max Oldham 





Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver for the 
~7 month of May, 1943, will total 
around 152,000 head compared to 
142,000 for the same month last year, 
an increase of 10,000. Sheep were re- 
ceived from Colorado, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, Arizona, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Idaho. 

During the first week of May best 
wooled offerings reached $15.85 flat 
and freight paid. Medium to good or 
merely good wooled loads were fairly 
numerous at $15.25 to $15.40, usually 
on a flat basis. Medium to good clips 
with Number 1 pelts topped at $14.40 
flat. Other medium to good clipped 
lambs with Numbers 1 and 2 pelts 
sold at $14 to $14.25 for local slaugh- 
ter. Trucked-in wooled lambs were 
scarce, topping at $15. Native spring 
lambs topped at $15.75, with some at 
$15.25 to $15.50. Sizable lots of 
shorn Arizona ewes sold to killers at 
$7.25 to $7.65 flat. Shearing lambs 
averaging up to 91 pounds sold at 
$14 to $15 flat. New-crop Arizona 
feeders sold at $14 flat and old-crop 
shorn feeders sold at $13.35 flat. 

During the second week of May, 
with runs dwindling, old-crop lambs 
worked 10 to 15 cents higher. Good 
and choice wooled lambs sold up to 
$15.75 flat and freight paid. Medium 
to good wooled lambs were fairly 
numerous at $15.25 to $15.50. Good 
and choice clipped lambs reached 








$14.70 flat. Old-crop wooled truc. 
ins, grading medium to good, bulke; 
at $14.50 to $15.25. Most clippe 
truck-in lambs sold at $13.75 4 
$14.25. Shorn ewes topped at $7.65 
with the bulk at $6.50 to $7.50. Thre 
loads of common California ewes with 
Number 2 pelts sold at $5.75 flat. Th 
top on wooled ewes was $8.50. One 
load of medium to good 69-pounj 
wooled feeding lambs sold at $13.75, 
On May 10 two loads of 89-pound 
Idaho spring lambs sold at $15.75 fla 
and two loads of 92-pound Arizona 
springers brought $15 flat. On May 
11 a load and deck of 87-pound Idaho 
springers brought $15.35 flat. 

During the third week of May prices 
were higher due to small receipts. The 
bulk of the run was clipped lambs, 
A few loads of wooled lambs grading 
mostly good sold at $15.65 flat. Medi- 
um to good kinds sold at $14.60 to 
$15.40 flat. Clipped lambs were well 
finished. Good to choice kinds sold 
freely at $14.50 to $14.90 flat. Best 
wooled trucked-in lambs reached 
$15.25 and a short deck of medium 
to good Idaho springers sold at $15.15 
flat. Good and choice trucked-in spring 
lambs bulked at $15.50 to $15.7, 
Good and choice shorn ewes topped at 
$7.75. Medium to good kinds sold 
largely at $6.50 to $7. 

During the last week of May good 
and choice shorn lambs averaging 87 
to 112 pounds sold at $15 to $15.10 
flat. Nearly the entire clipped run 
graded good and choice, but the few 
wooled lambs offered lacked finish. 

Ed Marsh 


Idaho Lamb Sales 


‘de Minidoka Lamb Pool (Rupert, Idaho) 
sold 670 spring lambs on the Denver 
market on May 10 at $15.75 flat. The lambs 
weighed 89.2 pounds. The next day 40 
spring lambs from Twin Falls, Idaho, weigh- 
ing 87.5 pounds, were sold at Denver at 
$15.35 flat. 

Several carloads of Idaho lambs were al- 
so received at the Ogden market during 
the latter part of May. Sales on May 22 
included: 

Two cars of farm lambs weighing 887 
pounds, and one car of Minidoka farm 
lambs weighing 89.1 pounds at $15.40, 
with 150 head out of the Minidoka lambs 
weighing 82.2 pounds at $14.40; the Twin 
Falls County Pool of 617 lambs averaging 
85.5 pounds at $15.40; the Aberdeen pool of 
266 lambs weighing 84.7 pounds, and 229 
head of Jerome farm pooled lambs, weigh- 
ing 85.2, at $15.15. 

On May 23 the Cassia County farm pooled 
lambs, 286 head weighing 86 pounds, 
brought $15.40 and the same figure was paid 
on the 29th for another car of Idaho farm 
lambs weighing 85.6 pounds. 
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a new, easy way to control worms 


¢ Now—controlling worms during the 
pasture season is just as easy as salting 
your sheep. 


© Here’s how you do it. Mix 1 part PTZ 
Powder with 10 parts of salt (1 to 15 may 
give satisfactory control). Keep the mix- 
ture where the flock can get at it at all 
times. 


® Your flock will get enough PTZ with 
their salt to keep worm eggs passed in the 
droppings from developing. It has been 
found that if pastures are not already 


infested, this will keep them almost com- 
pletely free of worms through the pasture 
season. The worms are destroyed before 
they have a chance to reinfest your flock. 


® For individual treatment, use either 
PTZ Pellets or the new PTZ Powder as 
a drench. Either gives you an accurate, 
therapeutic dose. Get PTZ — Powder or 
Pellets —from your Dr. Hess Dealer. Use 
as directed on the package. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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WOOL 


APPROVED HANDLERS OF WOOL 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


ANY SIZE LOT 


Appraisal and Prompt Payment at Salt Lake 


You Get Your Money Here... No Delays 
Call or Write for Particulars 


R Cc ELLIOTT 
& COMPANY 


40 NORTH 3RD WEST ST. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


It's The Favorite 


In Our Camp! 


x Tastes Better 
x Keeps Fresh Longer 


—Say Sheepmen 


Winner of Food 
Lssay Contest 


HILLIP COHN, 17-year-old son o 
Harold Cohn, large sheep operato; 
of Morrow County, Oregon, recently 
won a $100 war bond for the best of 
10,000 letters on winning the wa 
with food which were submitted in , 


Phill Cohn, 17-year-old Heppner, Oregon, 
youth whose account of feeding lambs to 
help in increasing meat and wool produ:tion 
won him the Oregon State Elk Award. 
Young Mr. Cohn is entering the Navy 
shortly. 


contest conducted among high school 
students by the Oregon State Elks 
Association. In addition to the bond, 
young Cohn was given a trip to Port- 
land where he read his letter over 
the radio. Mr. Cohn’s letter, which the 
U.S.D.A. War Board selected as the 


contest-winner, follows: 














267 Summer Street 


Representative: 
KENNETH HUTCHINS 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Boston, Massachusetts | 
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Heppner, Oregon 
April 19, 1943 
Dear Sir: 


A nation at war faces an immediate 
crisis unless a feasible scheme of increased 
production is devised. With the farmer 
rests the problem of raising farm output 
to a level that will supply the demand 
of this nation and her dependent allies. 

My home is in eastern Oregon, where the 
yaising of wheat and livestock is predomi- 
nant. Upwards of a quarter of a million 
feeder lambs are shipped from this district 
to points in Idaho, Washington, and the 
Mid-west. 

Bach year a small percentage of these 
feeder lambs are refused because of imma- 
ture size and age. In the past these lambs 
have been left to stunt and waste. The 
jambs can, nevertheless, when they receive 
proper care, attain normal growth. 


This year when the need arose to increase 
our meat supply, I purchased 800 ‘“‘cutback”’ 
feeder lambs to put on pasture where, with 
proper care, they attained normal growth. 
[then put them in a shed where they were 
kept 140 days until completely fattened. 
Shortly after the lambs were put in the 
shed, they were sheared. The shearing served 
three purposes: to rid the sheep from the 
parasite tick which retards growth, to hasten 
gain and cheapen feeding cost, and to pro- 
yide important wool skins requested by the 
government for the making of Army and 
Navy men’s flying suits. 

I started . “finishing” the lambs on one- 
fourth pound of wheat and barley and one 
pound of chopped alfalfa hay. Within thirty 
days I was feeding one pound of barley, 
one and one-half pounds of wheat, and only 
one-half pound of chopped alfalfa hay. In 
many feed lots these grains are ground up, 
but since a lamb’s digestive tract utilizes all 
feeds and passes off little waste, the addi- 
tinal cost of grinding is dispensed with. 
Wheat carried heavy emphasis, as it has 
been proved the superior grain for fatten- 
ing lambs. I used linseed meal and dried 
molasses beet pulp for laxative and condi- 
tioning purposes. Every pen contained fresh 
water. I found that the common table salt 
fed with the hay was less conducive to 
stiffness than ordinary block or stock salt. 
The feed bunks were kept clean at all times, 
and waste feed was not allowed to ac- 
cumulate. I used in this operation 600 sacks 
of grain from our farm and thus saved 
transportation cost and vital storage space, 
plus another 600 sacks of Commodity Credit 
Corporation wheat which the government 
asked be fed to produce meat. 

In summing up my small addition to our 
war effort, I was able to furnish wool skins 
for over 50 flying suits, wool enough for 
% complete Army uniforms, and 70,000 
pounds of choice lamb. I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that 35,000 pounds of this 
Meat was used on government order and 
shipped directly to the Quartermaster’s 
Corps in San Francisco for Army use. 


Yours truly, 
Phill Cohn, 
Student, Heppner High School. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











re 
SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3 %. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 


Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, 
INCORPORATED 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


- Summer and Melcher Streets 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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S WE WRITE this column for the National Wool 

Grower for June we are part way up the mountain 
where Joe Bush and I run our flocks on the summer range. 
Up here we can look back on the trail, and looking back 
we wonder, are we leaving or moving into a wilderness? 
Up here nothing is “frozen”; nothing is “‘rationed,” and as 
far as I can see, there is no “budget” on anything the 
natives want, while down in the civilization we have just 
left, nations are at war, goods of all kinds, all kinds of 
foods, clothing, even the movements of free Americans 
are “frozen.” 

We are told that somewhere a great war in being 
fought. Why? We are not told why, or what the results 
will be when the nations at war have bled each other 
white. Much of the manpower of many nations is being 
sacrificed, and there is a shortage of many things, yet not 
one acre in a million of the many acres of good ranch, 
range and farm lands is being, has been or will be dis- 
turbed. 

The manpower of our country has been drafted— 
young men from the range and the ranch, the farm and the 
orchards, from the banks, the stores, from the mills and 
mines and factories, from industry and labor. Mothers of 
the race are advised to leave their homes to find places in 
the ranks of labor to help in “the war effort.” 

While writing the paragraph above I heard the yowl 
of a bobcat on the prowl for something to eat. Before I 
finish this column I expect to hear the yodel of a coyote 
or the scream of a mountain lion who has caught the 
smell of mutton. But once having satisfied the hunger call 
they will bed down and sleep the sleep of the just, wanting 
only enough for the hunger of the moment. 

Mankind was not on the hunger prowl before the war. 
There was plenty of all things in the bread basket of the 
world. Mankind was well fed, housed, clothed and shelter- 
ed from the elements. As a nation, not all had a plenty, 
but all had enough. The cold storage houses of great pack- 
ing plants that turn our cattle, hogs, sheep into beef, pork 
and mutton; mills that turn our grain into flour and 
cereal—all were filled with a good supply, looking for 
customers with an appetite and the purchase price. 

Looks like, Joe Bush says, the whole thing started 
when the Lord of Creation “froze” a certain tree and the 
fruits thereof in the garden and someone started to harvest 
the crop on that tree and sell it on a “black market.” 
Our forefathers found they were naked and were ashamed, 
so they made themselves clothing, and in the generations 
that have come and gone since then men have learned 
to build into their clothing, pockets. As I write here to- 
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night, it’s chilly, even with a good sage brush fire it’ 
chilly, and I am wearing a suit coat, vest and pants, with 
14 pockets: two front pockets in the pants, two on the 
hips, a little watch pocket at the front belt line, two lower, 
two upper and an inside pocket on the vest, and a top 
and two side pockets and an inside pocket on the coat 
as well. 

Then, man, having filled his pockets, built granaries 
and warehouses and filled them, and as the story is told 
in Luke (12: 16-21), he was called a fool, and that night 
his “soul was required of him,” and then as now we are 
told “‘to consider the ravens, for they neither sew nor 
reap, which have neither storehouses or barns’ yet they 
are fed, and in Luke (12:24) the Man of Galilee wants 
to know “how much better are ye than the fowls?” 

And so, as Joe and I are camped up here on the 
mountain, we wonder are we leaving or coming into a 
wilderness? The coyote, the bobcat, the mountain lion, our 
sheep have no pockets in their pelts; they have no barns; 
they help themselves to what there is, eat their fill and 
slip back into their hideout to sleep until hunger drives 
them out. But they don’t make war between themselves; 
they leave that pleasure to man, who has a history of 
thousands of years that should teach him “that he who 
lives by the sword shall die by the sword.” 
P.S.—Joe Bush says that up here in this sheep camp 
where we’re bedding down tonight with our dogs and our 
sheep, we can lie down and sleep: 


When the wind plays a tune in the trees. 

We crave us no scepter—envy no king his crown 

When the wind plays a tune in the trees. 

We’d rather be here with our sheep on the range 

Where the wind plays a tune in the trees 

Than to be king over there where the shrapnel and shell 

Tear their way through the leaves on the trees. 

My little camp wagon is no palace I know 

But to me, it’s “my home on the range.” 

The bobcat may yowl and the coyote howl, 

But the wind plays a tune in the trees. 

When the whippoorwill whistles and the woodpecker 
drums 

I can spread me my “bed roll,” take life as it comes 

When the wind plays a tune in the trees. 

And so on through the night with fingers so light, 

As the leaves croon their soft lullaby, 

I can drift into sleep without “counting sheep” 

When the wind plays a tune in the trees. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
Sheepfold, U.S.A. 
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Some people say a steer is worth 
what it costs to produce, plus a 
profit—but every business man, 
whether he be a farmer or a mer- 
chant, knows that anything is 
worth only what somebody will 
pay for it and its cost is a minor 
factor. 


Do the producers of steers, hogs 
and sheep get the full value of 
their animals when they sell them 
at the nation’s market places? The 
answer to that question depends on 
these factors: 


(1) How much the consuming 
public is willing to pay for 
the products which are 
made from the meat animal. 


(2) What portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar goes back to 
the producer? 


WHAT’S A STEER WORTH? 


(3) Is the work of converting 
live animals into meat and 
by-products performed effi- 
ciently ?. 


(4) How much profit does the 
packer get? 


Approximately 75% of what 
packers receive for meat and by- 
products goes back to the produc- 
ers of livestock. 


The efficiency of the packing in- 
dustry is generally recognized and 
few industries are able to main- 
tain themselves on as small a por- 
tion of their total income as is the 
packing industry. 


Packers’ profits over a long pe- 
riod of years have averaged less 
than two cents per dollar of sales 





and less than 6% on capital in- 
vested in plants, equipment, etc. 


The smallness of packers’ profits 
and the large portion of the total 
revenue which goes back to the 
producers are positive evidence 
that natural laws of competition 
and good: business management 
are operating to make a steer net 
its producer all that the public says 
it is worth. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


STEWAR]| SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


available for 1943, meets all your requirements 


VB1 SHEARING 
MACHINE 


Has the new, im- 
proved V-Bracket 
described at right. 
Simplein design, com- 
pactand sturdyincon- 
struction, built forlong 
years of service. Two 
types:—The VB1, for 
permanent mounting, as 
illustrated, can be oper- 
ated from any \% h. p. 
electric motor. The VB2 
has 3 section jointed shaft 
for operation from any gas- 
oline engine 14 h.p. or more. 
Can be used from rear of a 
pick-up truck, the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 























NEW 


For either V-belt 
or Fiat belt 





-BRACKET 


Has the new Cork- 
lined Cone Clutch 





SHEARMASTER 


The famous STEWART 
SHEARMASTER —fast, 
werful, easy-to-use. 

or the smaller farm 
flock. New, extra-power- 
ful, ball-bearing motor 
right in the handle. 
New, improved E-B 
Tension Control. With 
the Universal, 110- 
120 V. motor, 2shear- 





Bi 


E-B SHEARING 
HANDPIECE 





ing combs and 4 Ideal for the 
cutters. No. 31, average f. 
$27.45. Vp sn flock. 











Both types have the latest 
Stewart EBR handpiece, 2 
combs, and 4 cutters. VB1, 
» $48.95. VB2, $56.95. 


Available 
with either 

2 or 3 section 
jointed shaft. 








Has the new-type pulley for either V-belt or Flat belt. One rope 
pulls it in or out of gear. Positive gear-shift every time—no drag 
or lag at the start. Stops easily. No “‘back-up”’ that may dis- 
connect the handpiece. Mount the V-Bracket in any position with 
the base either above or below the pulley or at any angle. Shifter- 
lever adjustable so rope works correctly under any position. Can 
be used as a single unit or built into any size multiple installations 
you may desire. Adaptable to all types of hook-ups, electric motor, 
line shaft, or gasoline engine drive. G75BE, $15.00. 


Made and Guaranteed by 






y Has the famous pat- 
ented EB Tension 
trol that eliminates 
back-up, permits 
adjustment of tension. 
Longer wear ...less vibra- 
tion . . . low upkeep cost. 
Cuts smootherin hard sheep. 
Easy to handleand guide. The 
EBR has the long-established 
round crank ball. R, $13.95. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


' Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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PE AUK 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Auxiliary 


Oregon Wool Growers Auxi- 

liary was organized in 1931 and 

has been very active since. Although 

this past year there has been a decline 

in membership due to so many moving 

away to defense work, we are trying 

hard to hold old members and to add 

new ones. Six new names have been 

added to the state list since the con- 
vention in January. 

Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. S. Boyd, Baker; vice 
president, Mrs. Fred Trenkle, Ontario; 
second vice president, Mrs. Paul 
Stewart, Foley Farm; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Louis Osborn, Baker; chair- 
man, executive committee, Mrs. Her- 
man Oliver, John Day; chairman, 
ways and means committee, Mrs. Ira 
Staggs, Keating; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Frank Baird, Baker. 

Our purpose is to further the use 
of lamb and wool, but we appreciate 
the fact the government needs our 
cooperation, and are happy we are so 
organized that we can give this serv- 
ice. 





Auxiliary Activities as 
Usual—Or Unusual 


AUNTLESS! The word that so 
aptly described the early Oregon 
pioneers could apply just as correctly 
to the ingenious women of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Auxiliary today. To 
an organization dedicated to further- 
ing the use of wool and lamb, meat 
rationing and textile curtailment 
would seem the death-knell. Not so, 
however. Reports coming in from this 
active state auxiliary reflect the ef- 
fect the war is having on the chapter 
programs. They have only been chang- 
ed to meet wartime conditions and 
not abandoned. 4 
Grant County, which covers a large 
territory in a sparsely settled country, 
finds it is no longer possible to travel 
long distances to meetings; therefore, 
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LIAN 


Report of Activities in Oregon 


Mrs. Guy Nations 

Mrs. Guy Nations, the past President of 
the Texas Auxiliary, is the second vice 
president of the National Auxiliary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nations live on their ranch 
in Nolan County, Texas, and have one 
child, James Robert Nations, who was at- 
tending College when he volunteered for 
service and is now somewhere in the South 
Pacific. 

Mrs. Nations is active in Auxiliary work 
and especially interested in sponsoring help 
for our enlisted men. At a recent meetmng 
of the Executive Board she made a motion, 
which was adopted, for every member pos- 
sible to donate one pint of blood for our 
boys who are in service. 


each community is carrying out its 
own project. This group has always 
given special emphasis to 4-H Club 
work and this year has organized 
three garden clubs with thirty-seven 
members and a large class in home 
economics. On May 15 at John Day, 
they held a demonstration class in 
the cooking of lamb with five or six 
teams. Two members made one team. 
Awards for this work are scholarships 
to a summer school at Corvallis. Two 
similar prizes are given to the garden 
club winners. 








Material for the Auxiliary Section 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. 
Smith, Fruitland, Utah. 





















The Heppner Chapter has a reguly 
war activities committee, with My 
B. C. Pinckney as chairman. Mnf 1 
Pinckney is very active and intereste/ 
in this work, hence this chapter j 
constantly employed in some phay 
of war work. A program is being plan. 
ned in which each of the church 
will cooperate with the Auxiliary, » ad 
the entertaining does not fall on th 
shoulders of one organization. Camp 
Heppner, recently established at Hep. B 
pner, has been made much brighter 
by the recreation room decorated and 
furnished by the Auxiliary. Curtains f 
for this room were made by the Auxi- 
liary and one member gave a Qxl)f , 
rug and one loaned her piano. Many}, 
others made gifts of end tables, lamps, 
games, etc. Nearly a hundred books 
were also donated by the members as 
well as magazine subscriptions. the 

In March, five dollars’ worth of 


hi 
pocket edition books were purchased * 
for the soldiers and sent to army a 


libraries. Two afghans were also com, 
pleted and sent to the Walla Walla 
hospital to be used wherever the need 
was greatest. At the April meeting an-J ¢ 
other afghan was completed and sentf p, 
off. 


Letters written to old members off gi 
the organization who had dropped out y, 
or had failed to pay their dues brought § , 
results when explanation was made} m 
of the war work done at the Blue 
Mountain Camp at Boardman and for} 4 
the hospital fund. Quite a few of the} » 
old members became active once} 4 
again. m 

The Baker County Auxiliary has} 
been studying the care of electricalf s 
equipment and at one meeting was} 4 
benefited by a demonstration of fire} 1 
proofing an ironing board cover. Mr.Jn 
Osborn represented the chapter on 4 
tour of inspection through the new 
government hospital which is undet 
construction. She reported there i 
an especial need for civilian cooper 
ation in giving cheer and comfort 
the boys. Not content with doing wa 
work at just the monthly meetings, 
the Baker Chapter holds sewing bee 
at different homes between meetings 
in order to accomplish more. It i 
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planned to hold the annual barbecue 
again this summer at one of the farm 
homes. The men’s organization is co- 
operating and will see that the lambs 
gre donated and prepared by experi- 
enced hands. Each family will bring 
covered dishes of vegetables and 
salads. The usual large attendance is 
jooked for. 

The Umatilla Chapter is also en- 
gaged in war work, showing much in- 
terest in Red Cross sewing and raising 
victory gardens. Special programs, 
however, are not being neglected as 
two have been scheduled on nutrition 
and its relation to the point program. 
Qne very interesting meeting on the 
care of woolens has also been held. 

By combining cars and pooling 
rides, the Malheur Auxiliary has lick- 
ed the transportation problem and so 
far has held its meetings each month 
with a very good attendance. 

A very effective and amusing way 
to raise funds to carry on Red Cross 
work has been devised by the Mal- 
heur Chapter. A ‘‘nickel raffle” is held 
each time, the last one to bid getting 
the package. Knitting, making af- 
ghans, and other sewing are the main 
activities. Another clever trick suc- 
cessfully tried was the silk stocking 
drive in which a chance on a lamb 
roast was given for each pair of stock- 
ings turned in. Over three hundred 
fifty pairs were collected in this way. 
Besides this, one member has turned 
in over forty pounds of mutton tallow 
since January. In 4-H Club work, it 
was voted at the last meeting to give 
ascholarship to the most outstanding 
member. 

Harney County has been meeting 
the challenge of war by some of its 
members taking their places as helpers 
during lambing. With the shortage of 
manpower, no doubt, many of the 
women in other groups are doing the 
same. All club work has not been 
abandoned, however, and one project 
this summer is to give prizes to child- 
ten who raise bummer lambs. 





In Memoriam 
EMBERS of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Auxiliary regret the 

passing in March of this year of an 
esteemed member, Mrs. Frank Oliver, 
of John Day. 
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As the wife of one of the largest 


sheep owners in Grant County for 
Many years, she had a very deep 
June, 1943 


x 


interest in auxiliary affairs. She will 
be greatly missed by her many ac- 
quaintances and by friends in the 
community where she was so active. 

Mrs. Oliver was born in Burns, 
Oregon, fifty-four years ago. Upon her 
marriage to Frank Oliver on May 5, 
1909, she moved to John Day where 
she lived until her death. 

Besides her husband, she leaves two 
children, Mrs. Clara Maple and Joe 
Oliver, of John Day. 


4-H Awards for | 943 


E following letter is self-explana- 
-tory, and gives a clear picture of 
what Oregon is doing for 4-H Club 
work. The expense of this project 
amounts to about three hundrd dollars 
and is maintained with funds from 
the state auxiliary. 
To Oregon Extension Agents In Charge of 

4-H Club Work: 

I am sending you the following information 
on the awards to be made by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation for the year 1943: 

Special Awands—Fat Lambs 

$5.00 to the winning 4-H Club member 
of each county which holds a fat lamb 
show or county 4-H Club fau on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

The Member: 

1. Must be a first or second year exhibi- 
tor. 

2. Must be interested in sheep and wool. 

3. Cannot be a high place winner at the 
show but must demonstrate good interest 
and must have done a good job of fitting 
and showing. 

4. Clubmanship must be good—attendance 
and participation in the club’s activities. 

5. Must submit an acceptable record book. 

6. If possible, the award is to be presented 
to the winner at the show. 

7. The premium money is to be invested 
for the purpose of improving the winner's 
sheep project. The county extension agent 
must approve the investment. 

8. The winner must agree to submit to 
the Auxiliary before December 1 a report 
of the year’s work, together with story 
and, if possible, picture of the member and 
sheep. 

9. Five prizes of $1 each will be awarded 
by the Auxiliary for the best five stories 
and pictures in the state. 

10. The county extension agent must noti- 
fy the Auxiliary President if the county ac- 
cepts this special contest. 

Special Award State Fair—Clothing IV and V 

(a) For the best dress exhibited in either 
Clothing IV or V containing the greatest 
percentage of wool: 

1st 2nd 
$10.00 $5.00 

(b) For the best suit or ensemble exhib- 
ited in either Clothing IV or V containing 
the greatest percentage of wool: 

1st 2nd 
$10.00 $5.00 








Special Awards—County—Dollar Dinner 
4 Contest 
For the best dollar dinner served in which 


the meat used:is:lamb. The regular rules 
for the dollar dinner as follows will be used 
at county contests with the awards going 
to (1) the best lamb dinner; (2) the second 
best lamb dinner. ; 


1. Any club member regularly enrolled 


in a cookery III club project is_ eligible 
to compete in this contest. 


2. Each contestant. is to prepare and serve 


a simple dinner for four people, the cost of 
which ‘shall ‘be one dollar 
less. Pee 


($1) more or 


3. A record of costs at current market 


prices must be turned in to the judges when 
contestant begins to work, along with menu. 
Garden produce and home canned goods are 
to be considered at market price. 


4. Contestants will supply all food ma- 


terials, table linen, flowers, and any special 
equipment desired. 


5. Equipment such as cooking utensils, 


dishes, silver, glassware should be furnished 
by the girl unless it is owned by the county. 


6. Range, table, water will be furnished 


by the county if the contest is to be held 
at a county fair. , 


7. It is permissible this year to have the 
dinner prepared and served in the home of 
the contestant or her neighbor, in which 
event the contest would have to be sched- 
uled so the same judge could judge all the 
dinners. 

8. Each contestant will be allowed three 
hours from the time of entering booth to 
leaving. 

9. Contestant will work alone, receiving 
no assistance during time of contest. 

10. Each contestant may invite two of 
her own guests or serve three of her own 
family and the judge. 

11. Ration points will be a determining 
factor in this contest and should act as a 
real challenge. 


Basis of Awards 


\ | eee eee tee ee 30 
Balance wucilts conse eet Ca 
Suitability of combinations 

of flavor, color texture, 
ee Eee mere 25 

Properatwn. - ...-.. 2.0608 
IMIR, osncccycicpcsoncsccieee 20 
Skill . 15 
NE a oiscces is terkvecciantgecwmncseeane 5 

Service Se ATR ears Em: 
Appearance of table.............. 5 
Skill in service...................... 5 
DHEA WAGRING ..:.3....inciincx 5 

GORE cams: Dini cm es 15 

Possible score................ 100 
County premiums—First, $5.00—Second, 
$3.00. 


Hoping that you will be able to avail your- 
selves of these special awards, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. A. S. Boyd, 
President, Women’s Auxiliary 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Baker, Oregon. 
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fornia lambs 


In the 
dently it was too cold, too long; too 
early; 
any rate bands along the west side of 
Sacramento which weighed 90 pounds two 
years ago show only 73-74 pounds this 
season. 


Lastern Movement of 
California Lambs 


ARTIME demand has absorbed 


the California crop this year 


at 


home. To June 1, a total of 1,206 
single decks, or 171,480 head of Cali- 


had passed through 


Ogden and Salt Lake, Utah, on their 


way to eastern markets. Last year 


to 


the same date, 2,536 single decks or a 


total of 356,535 head had moved 


eastern markets. 


to 


The California spring lamb crop has 
been a disappointment this year, the 
California Wool Grower of May 11 


states: 


Something is wrong with the California 


spring lamb crop this year. What it is no- 
body seems to know. Of course. the Mo- 
jave desert has shown excellent weights 
in some instances; also some sections of the 


San Joaquin Valley and the Salinas Valley. 


Sacramento Vallev. however. 


then the rain came too late. 





evi- 
dry 


At 


the 











A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Teombes, Managing Director 























CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson's Range and Pasture 








$4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture 4.5u 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 

Abroad 2.50 

Z FOR SALE BY 

NationalWool GrowersAssn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Grower Contributors to 
The Wool Fund in May 


CALIFORNIA 


Emilio Cabarge 
Gastambide & 
Etcheverry 


Horseshoe Sheep Co. 


Cc. Koudoris 
John Laxague 
Jean Sagouspe 


COLORADO 


Mortin C. Alexander 
Darrel Akers 

Hazel Allen 
Alamosa Wool Co. 
Joe L. Allen 

John Allen 

Arch & Lewis Aldred 
Ben B. Ames 

J. G. Allmendinger 
Sam Allen 

Mrs. A. B. Aydellotte 
Theo C. Asay 

Geo. Arnold 
Charles W. Andrews 
Leslie Anderson 
George Anderson 

T. C. Ashley 

J. C. Arreguy 
Frank Aralleno 
Victor Anderson 
Harry Anderson 
Willie Atencio 
Arthur & Allen 
Archer & Esgar 

W. D. Anderson 
Howard Anderson 
Harold E. Asay 
Matias Archuleta 
W. W. Anderson 
ller P. Anderson 
Melville & Geo. Allen 
Alonzo Barton 
Fred J. Barnes 
Otto Bagwell 

J. L. Bassett 

Mary E. Barnes 
Will Bagwell 

Carl Behling 
Henry E. Bates 
Wm. Barnes 
Edward Baker 
Lester Bagwell 
Paul Bates 

Hugh Bartee 

Oris Balsiger 
Luther Bagwell 

B. F. Bowers 

Paul E. Botkins 
Montie Blevins 
Geo. C. Blackman 
Berry Brothers 
Harry Benner 

Ray Beiriger 

J. M. Beal 

W. F. Bowers 
Herbert J. Bowen 
Blood & Ramstetter 
Floyd Blair 

Benck Bros. 

Earl Bennett 
Edward L. Belt 
Beaver Creek L. S. Co. 
Jane Bowhan 

Mrs. Verva Bowen 
Delbert Boise 

Carl Bledsoe 

Noah Bishop 
George Benton 

oO. T. Belveal 

M. G. Beiriger 

R. A. Brackenbury 
Bowers & Seyfried 
Henry Bolger 
Josiemain Bledsoe 
Ellis Blackman 
Bernard & Lobato 
H. S. Bemenderfer 
Norbert Beiriger 
Richard Bustos 
Howard Burkholder 
Mrs. Grace Brown 
Wm. T. Branom 

Cc. R. Brackney 
Manson A. Buttman 
R. V. Burkholder 
Orval Buhr 

W. L. Breeze 

Rena C. Brammer 
Chalmers burson 
Fredrick A. Bunting 
Wm. A. Brooks 

W. A. Brammer 

Cc. E. Bushy 

Cc. S. Burger 
August M. Brown 
Fred _E. Brands 

R. G. Catlin 


Owen Carrigan 

Carle & Rolland 
Carpenter 

Nettie Camp 

S. W. Causey 

Fred Carson 

J. M. Carr 

Colin P. Campbell 

Abel Chavez 

Owen S. Case 

Helen Carrigan 

J. A. Cardenas 

E. A. Calkins 

Lloyd Charlesworth 

John W. Catlin 

Jos. R. Carrigan 

F. A. Carlin 

Gilbert Callihan 

Corlett-Sylvester 
& Keeler 

R. J. Conway 

S. B. Collins 

Rosa Coakley 

Rex Clift 

Wm. J. Clair 

Ed Christensen 

W. H. Charlesworth 

Travis Cook 

Colorado State <Agri- 
cultural College 

Ray K. Cody 

Steve Cline 

Ed Clark 

E. R. Christensen 

J. H. Chavez 

Corlett-Keeler- 
Joe Maestas 

Mrs. L. E. Cooper 

Gogdill & McIntosh 

L. W. Clough 

Eva Lou Clark 

Fred T. Christensen 

Manuel Chavez 

Corlett-Keeler & 
Burt 

J. B. Cordova 

Colorado State 
Penitentiary 

Clifford A. Coleman 

John W. Clark 

Wilford Christensen 

Chirstensen & 
Jefferson 

Howard M. Crowder 

Corriedale, Inc. 

F. E. Crown & 
Travis Estate 

F. Marion Crawford 

John E. Cullen 

Earl E. Cress 

George A. Curtis 

John Crooks 

W. Jeff Coat 

E. R. Christensen 

S. H. Dunn 

W. O. Drake 

M. N. Doles 

Garry C. Dix 

Dr. R. C. Diaz 

Carl Deepe 

Ralph Davis 

Walter Dady 

Max Duran 

Blaine Dryden 

E. B. Dolfin 

Morris Dix 

John Digeman 

DeGraw & Lawler 

R. H. Davis 

Lee Dagher 

Harry E. Dudley 

Cc. C. Dolan 

Harvey Dine 

S. H. Dennison 

Marshall Dean 

John Davey 

R. M. Dunn 

Fred Daschofsky 

L. G. Dolan 

George Dinnsen 

. H. DeWese 

Fred De Camp 

P. H. Davis 

Don S. Dunyon 

Tom Eagan 

J. V. Edgemand 

E. C. Evans 








Life Time Ranching 
Opportunity | 


One of the outstanding ranches jp 
the West is placed on the market for 
the first time in its 50 years. Fully 
stocked with 10,000 sheep and cattle. 
Contains 100,000 acres deeded and 
leased Wyoming land. Modern log 
building, all utilities. Operated sue. 
cessfully for many years by absentee 
business man owner. Excellent repu- 
tation and history. War adjustment 
requires selling. Important solution 
to present day tax problems a wige 
investment for post-war. Will re- 
quire $200,000. Details upon applica- 
tion by qualified buyers only. 


ADDRESS BOX 100 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


c/o 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness; lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 
First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 

California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, % C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 











SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 
Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 








The National Wool Grower 
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CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some _ cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 
tablished breed. 


Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Cold. 

Vice-Pres. L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif 

Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz, 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V. Wilson, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; M. H. Karker, Barrington, 
Ill.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore. ; Mrs. P. R. 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List. Address Secretary 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion carload 
of lambs, grand champion wether, and grand 
champion pen of lambs over all breeds at the 1942 
Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Show. 
Write the Secretary for add'tional information. 
Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy.. State College, Pa. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 
POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 








June, 1943 





COLORADO (Continued) 
Fred Erfert E. Ray Hunter 


A. C. Ellenberger Orren B. Hubbard 
L. F. Edgemand J. W. Holland 
Cyril Eykyn Orval Hittle 
Erramuspi Brothers Hurt & Casselman 
James Ellenberger H. H. Huffaker 


O. L. Hollenbeck 
Henry Holland 
Allen Hurt 
Glen Hufman 

’. E. Houston 
J. J. Holland 
Harvey Hurt 


Wayne Edmonston 
Otto Espinoza 

R. L. Ellenberger 
W. C. Edmonston 
T. H. Emperius 
Glen Etter 

A. E. Edwards & 


R. F. Schworeback A. B. Hughes 
J. W. Fogg Frank G. Hough 
Cc. E. Finley Mrs. Robert Irvine 


Raymond Felmlee Arthur S. Jensen 


Chas. G. Faris N. R. James 

3. M. Ford W. R. Jensen 

cS. Cc. Wiech Lynn Jeffryes 
Mrs. Cordelia Fettes Fares Jaques & 
3. H. Faucett N. Zegob 

H. W. Ford Johnson Brothers 
W. H. Fisch R. K. Jeffryes 
Teho G. Fick J. R. Jaquez 

Al Feitz N. Kelland Jackson 
¥. Cc. Fail Arthur S. Johnson 
Willard C. Foster c. L. Jennings 
Virgil Flickenger Rosendo Jaquez 
John B. Fickle Ed Jagers 

Paul Felmlee Max Jolley 

Lela Fail Dewey Johnson 

L. A. Fvock, Jr. Cc. H. Jones 


Loyd Freeman Rudolph Johnson 


Ww. O. Fyock Neal D. Jones 
Cc. € Privk Mrs. Emma Johnstone 
G. H. Fullinwider Mrs. Jenny Jost 
John Fultz Herbert Jolley 

D. C. Fuller Fred Kroelling 
Gray Sheep Co. W. H. Koffman 
G. R. Goodwin Lewis Kirk 
Harry Gist Kennon Brothers 
E. L. Gerard H. W. Kastendick 
Dorsey Garnier Walter Kruger 
Flaudia Garcia Julius Kohler 
Miguel A. Gallegos Y.. &..& RW. 
Celestino Gallegos Kirkendall 
George Gray Bill Kern 

J. O. Gordan Henry Keck 

Glen Goad G. I. Kramer 


Dorothy Adams Koch 
J. B. Kimball 


John Gerber 
H. R. Garrett 


Mrs. J. A. Garcia & Karl Keck 
Sons Kay Kravig 
Ramon Gallegos H. L. Koffman 
Cornelio Gallegos G. K. Kimball 

Frnest Green Otto Kennec 


William Lange 
. H. Landrum 
Dick Larkin 


Morean Goss 
Justiano Gonzales 
F. Marion Gibson 
F. H. Georges Lena Lane 
Reeinaldo Garcia W. Wesley Leach 
Silviano Gallezos Fred E. Lange 

D. Gallegos & J. J. D._H._ Lee 


Lobato John Lange 
Adolph Gallegos M, J. Lambert 
Grace Greenwood W. _H. Lyckman 
O. J. Grace J. E. Lucero 
Mrs. John A. Goodier Elmer Logan 
w. C. Gilmore E, O. Linger 
Vire George Lilly & Gardner 
KF. FE. Garland J. D. Lee 


Agapito Garcia Roe M. Lyons 


Felix C. Gallegos Ralph Lucero & 
Anthonv E. Galegos E. O. Linger 
fi I. Grevorv Dan Louisone & 
Morris Grimwood Tom Cavanaugh 
oO. R. Gullett O. Linger 
Antonio Gurule Sheep Company 
Teslie Herring Geo. W. Lindsay 
W. H. Heiny © Ralph Lehman 
Sanford Hawkins Roy W. Lyons & 
Harnev & Fassett Rosa Coakley 
R. L. Hancock . H. Luse 
John Halbert Charles Lucero 
Burt Haigler Emelio Lobato 
Wm. Hagan Linger & Kramer 
Ralph D. Hess Lewis & Schultz 
Rav Heislet G. A. Lyckman 
Clifford Hawthorne Jose L. Lucero 
Howard Harris P. M. Lockwood 
. W. Hanson Linger & Strain 
PrP. D. Haley Luther Lewis 
Geo. Hahn Lowell & Shelden 
Mrs. O. E. Higginson Eulogio Martinez 
Virgil Helmick Jake Martin 
W. H. Hayden T. R. Malone 


Albert Hartschen Eligio Maestas 
L. W. Harmon W. A. MacKenzie 
John Hall Narciscio Martinez 
Mrs. Josephine Hahn L. A. Martiney 
Leon Hemenway Joe Malouff 


Bert Hedges J. P. Maestas 
Jra Hawkins Howard W. Macy 
Cc. M. Hittle Phillip Massey 
Chris Harmsen Adelaide Martinez 
Rollo B. Hall Carlos Marques 
G. M. Haigler Ben Mahl 
Haigler & Chester Mathias 
Van Nostrand Arcenio Martinez 
A. M. Husted & °C. H, Martin 
Fred Piatt R. Maldinado 





DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 























RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and niutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers” and their herding and graz 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
President Vice-President 
Vv. I. Pierce W. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 

















CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool  produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For. greater 
profits,. breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature. and 
list of Breed- 


ers, 
No Membership Fee 
President.................._Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 


Vice-Pres.........R. C. Hoyt. Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer. ...................... Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP- 
pER GALLON 


SCOURS OUT 

BRANDS WET or DRY 
DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews. Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘“‘The Standard Brand of the West”’ 








CAMP 
TRAILER 
1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Y 


“HOME 
ON THE 





Will save you: $75 per month in feed of 

rses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, ete. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove. cupboard. table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetuble compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

n be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 

MANUF 


AHLANDER CTURING CO. 



















472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
D165 DEHYDRATED 


PINE-TRELagtanieth 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
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TEXAS (Continued) 


Mitchell L. A. Stevens 
Gatlen M. Merritt Mrs. E. G. Sieker 
Ww. L. McGinley Carl Secrest 
R. M. Montell W. C. Schumacher 
R. R. Merritt Eddie Schmidt 
Floyd McGown W. A. Stroman 
O. T. Moore Charlie Stone 
Menges & Bass B. J. Stewart 
Mrs. Amy Menges J. S. A. Spicer 
Jno. T. Mayfield Bodo Seidensticker 
R. L. Miers Bruno Schwethelm 
Sallie McBee Chas. Schreiner II] 
Mrs. L. M. Ross Louis FP. Sutton 
Wm. McBee Stowers Ranch 
F. T. Mayfield Camp Stewart 
B. A. Nance James Spicer IIT 
J. A. Nance Kurt Seidensticker 
L. P. Newman O. B. Schwethelm 
R. B. Nowlin Gus F. Schreiner 
H. E. North Mrs. O. Schellhase 
F. G. Oswald Brooks Sweeten 
W. B. Oswald 700 Spring Ranehk 
Cc. W. Orr R. E. Stewart 
Ww. 8S. Orr L. Stapp 
Mrs. W. H. O’Bryant Kos M. Simpson 
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Jess F. Parker Sr. J. E. Taylor 
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stecher Jack N. Whitworth 

M. R. Porter Mrs. Elizabeth Welch 
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Felix R. Real Wells & Miller 

W. S. Robertson Henry Wyatt 

Henry Rompel, Jr. John ©. Yates 

Sterling Riggs Y-O Ranch 

Oscar Strohacker Cc. H. Zerkel 
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WASHINGTON 


J. Hanson 


WYOMING 


Cow Creek & Pioneer Sheep Co. 
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IDAHO GROWERS SUPPORT 
WOOL FUND 


Response to the American Wool 
Council's program on behalf of wool, 
which aims at a long-time educational 
campaign is receiving the hearty 
support of wool growers. 

Basis of contributions to the wool 
promotion fund is 10 cents per bag. 
These funds are being used to pro- 
tect wool, your product, from the 
unfair and misrepresentative attacks 
cleverly engaged in by certain mer- 
chandisers of other fibers. The many 
worth-while accomplishments and 
recognition paid wool stands as proof 
of the lasting benefits derived 
through this fund and its support of 
the American Wool Council's pro- 
gram. 

Reprinted from Idaho Wool Grow. 
ers Bulletin, May 5, 1943. 
















































































The National Wool Grower 











